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MY LOST LOVE. 


Wuen the silence of the midnight 
Closes round my Jonely room, 


And faintly struggling through the curtains, 
Mystic moonbeams light the gloom ; 


When above the fevered fancies 
Of the weary heart and brain, 
Kindly slumber, creeping near me, 
Re-asserts her welcome reign : 

In the seeming 

Of my dreaming, 

In all the glow that used to be, 
My lost love comes back to me, 


When the fair delusive phantom 
Fades before the wakening dawn, 
And the rosy smile of sunrise 


Gleanis athwart the dew-drenched lawn ; 


Gazing from the opened lattice, 
Yearning memory pictures there, 

Shadowed by enlacing branches, 
Sweet blue eyes and golden hair : 

And the sunlight 

Takes the one light 

That it had for me erewhile 

In my lost love’s happy smile. 


In the glory of the noontide, 
Her low ringing laugh I hear ; 
In the whispering of the leaflets, 
Her light footstep springing near ; 
In each snow-white lily’s swaying, 
Is reflection of her grace ; 
In each rose’s opening beauty 
Shines for me her fair young face : 
Till through the falling 
Shadows calling, 
As even darkens hill and plain, 
I hear my lost love’s voice again. 


So the hours are peopled for me, 


Through the haunted days and nights ; 


While fancy mocks my lonely vigils, 
With the ghost of dead delights ; 

And I let loud life sweep by me, 
Dreaming by the silent hearth, 

Where the vision of my darling 
Gives old gladness back to earth: 

While through each gloaming 

Softly coming, 

In sweet false lights of joy and truth, 

My lost love gives me back my youth. 


All The Year Round. 


CONTRAST. 


Bury her by the rushes, 
Where the water-lilies grow ; 


Where the alder’s sad-leaved branches 


Bend o’er the stream below. 


Let the music of the river, 


Those soft accents free from strife, 


Murmur near 4er grave who never 
Knew the sound of song in life. 





MY LOST LOVE, ETC. 


In the rich and radiant sunshine 
Make her latest bed of rest ; 

Let that shine upon her tombstone 
Which shone never in her breast. 


Scatter o’er her narrow coffin 
Roses beautiful and bright : 

In her weary day they bloomed not, 
Let them wither in her night. 


Then lay her down full softly, 
With low tones of prayer and peace, 
For her parted life was bondage, 
And her present death release. 
Temple Bar. 





FAST AND LOOSE. 


LovE holds me so! 

I would that I could go! 

I flutter up and down, and to and fro, 
In vain, — Love holds me so, 


Love let me go; 
I seek him high and low; 
I wander up and down, and to and fro, 
In vain, in vain, — and life is cruel woe, 
Since Love has let me go. 

Spectator. F, W. B. 





CHILDREN’S JOYS. 


THE children’s world is full of sweet surprises ; 
Our ane things are precious in their 
sight : 
For them the stars shine, and the morning 
rises 
To show new treasures of untold delight ; 


A dance of bluebells in the shady places ; 
A crimson flush of sunset in the west ; 
The cobwebs, delicate as fairy laces ; 
The sudden finding of a wood-bird’s nest. 


Their hearts and lips are full of simple praises 
To Him who made the earth divinely sweet ; 
They dwell among the buttercups and daisies, 
And find his blessings strewn about their feet. 


But we, worn out by days of toil and sorrow, 
And sick of pleasures that are false and vain, 
Would freely give our golden hoards to bor- 
row 
One little hour of childhood’s bliss again. 


Yet He who sees their joy, beholds our sad- 
ness ; 
And in the wisdom of a Father’s love 
He keeps the secret of the heavenly gladness : 
Our sweet surprises wait for us above. 
Sunday Magazine. SARAH DOUDNEY. 

















THE HATTON PAPERS. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
THE HATTON PAPERS.* 


THE appointment of the Historical Man- 
uscripts Commission has led to many im- 
portant literary results, and not the least 
of these has been the discovery of family 
papers stowed away in cellars, and even in 
lofts over stables, which the carelessness 
of past centuries had docketed as “ worth- 
less papers which may be burnt or 
destroyed.” As a general rule the pos- 
sessors of these documents were as igno- 
rant of their existence as of their value 
when discovered; and thus among these 
very Hatton-Finch papers, when they were 
sent to the Rolls House, in Chancery Lane, 
for the inspection of the Commission, some 
were found—the Anglo-Saxon charters, 
for instance — which it would have been 
hoping against hope to expect could ever 
come to light in any private collection, how- 
ever comprehensive. This is not the place, 
however, to trace the steps by which the 
Hatton-Finch muniments passed away from 
a noble family and became the property of 
the nation. Suffice it to say that these 
papers, contained in forty-nine large vol- 
umes, comprising the period between the 
years 1514-1779, were purchased in 1874 
by the trustees of the British Museum, 
and are now numbered among the Addi- 
tional MSS. in the national collection. 
This discovery in the first instance by the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission has 
now been followed by the publication of a 
portion of their contents as “The Hatton 
Correspondence,” for the Camden Society, 
by Mr. Thompson, who has discharged his 
task with a judicious modesty and with a 
critical skill which are worthy of all praise. 
When it is considered that the letters of 
one of Lord Hatton’s correspondents alone 
fill three thick volumes, and that others 
were hardly less diligent, we may well 
wonder at the courage which could cope 
with this great mass of documents, and 
the dexterity which, like that displayed by 
the “good fairy” in the popular tale, could 
reduce the tangled skein to symmetry and 
order. 


* Correspondence of the Family of Hatton. Being 
chiefly Letters addressed to Christopher, First Lord 
Hatton, A.D. 1601-1704. Edited by Ep>warp Maunpg 
Tuomrson. 2 vols. For the Camden Society. 
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Having said thus much in general, we 
will now turn to the Hattons in particular. 
The first Hatton of whom the world knows 
or cares is of course Sir Christopher, 
Queen Elizabeth’s dancing chancellor, 
who, like other Christophers, was by no 
means such a fool as he seemed. He had 
the grant of Ely House from his royal 
mistress, and his name still lingers in Hat- 
ton Garden, built on those beautiful slopes 
where Cardinal Morton, Bishop of Ely, 
grew fine strawberries in the days of Rich- 
ard III. From him our Hattons, as we 
may Call them, were not lineally descended. 
They sprang from John Hatton, a younger 
brother of the chancellor’s father, and, on 
the failure of Sir Christopher’s direct line, 
succeeded to his estate in the person of 
another Sir Christopher Hatton, who thus 
inherited both the names and the property 
of his collateral, the chancellor. This 
second Sir Christopher ‘died in 1619, leav- 
ing a son, Christopher the third, who was 
a knight of the Bath, as his father had 
been before him, and who, in 1643, was 
raised to the peerage as Baron Hatton of 
Kirby, in Northamptonshire. After the 
Restoration, as a staunch royalist, he was 
appointed governor of Guernsey, then a 
very important post, where, among other 
prisoners, he had the custody of the Par- 
liamentarian General Lambert, who passed 
the rest of his days in that island, having 
escaped the fate which befell so many of 
Cromwell’s followers by the respect which 
his character had inspired even among the 
most exalted royalists. This first Baron 
Hatton died in 1670, and was succeeded by 
his son, another Christopher, both in his 
governorship and his title, which was ad- 
vanced to a viscounty in 1682. It is to 
these two Lords Hatton, and especially to 
the viscount, that the letters in these vol- 
umes are addressed. Living for the most 
part away from the world and the court in 
their island, they were eager for news, and 
their main supplies from the well-head of 
London gossip were drawn by the prolific 
pens of Charles Lyttelton, a cadet of the 
distinguished family of that name long set- 
tled at Hagley, in Worcestershire, and of 
Charles Hatton, a brother of Viscount 
Hatton, who married a daughter of the 
notorious serjeant (afterwards lord chief 
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justice) Scroggs, from whom he derived 
much of the political or court intelligence 
with which his letters are stored. 

Of these “two principal newsmen,” Mr. 
Thompson tells us that Charles Hatton 
writes with “some humor,” and, after 
William’s accession, with a “certain Jaco- 
bite zest for fault-finding;” Lyttleton in a 
“ blunt, straightforward way of his own,” as 
befitted the man who was nothing if he 
was not a royalist, who began his mili- 
tary career as a boy at Colchester, was 
colonel in the Duke of York’s or admiral’s 
regiment, a corps corresponding pretty 
nearly to our useful marines, who was suc- 
cessively governor of Harwich, Landguard 
Fort, and Sheerness, and who finally rose 
to be a brigadier-general under James II. 
Evelyn calls him “an honest gentleman 
and soldier,” and from the epithet sérzeux 
applied to him in Grammont’s memoirs, it 
is probable that, though his second wife 
was maid of honor to the Duchess of 
York, he was not “fast” enough for the 
gay and dissolute crowd which thronged 
the long gallery at Whitehall. In a word, 
he seems to have been in the fashionable 
world of the day, but not of it, and to have 
been never happier than when he was ex- 
pecting the Dutch to attack his strong 
forts on the Essex coast in the frequent 
hostilities of the time. After the Revolu- 
tion’he was true to his cause and his 
lights ; his regiment was broken up, and 
though he retained his governorship for 
some time, and at last took the oaths, he 
spent the remainder of his life at Hagley, 
or at a charming estate at Sheen, which 
his old brother-in-arms, Lord Brouncker, 
a man of a very different character, had 
left him by will. In 1693 he succeeded to 
the baronetcy and the family estates on 
the death of his brother, Sir Henry, and 
died at an advanced age in 1716. The 
other Charles — Charles Hatton — was 
more of a courtier than Lyttelton, and 
loves to tell of town gossip; but he has other 
tastes than those of fops, bullies, and sots. 
He had a strong turn for what we should 
now call “natural science,” and especially 
for ornithology and arboriculture. Thus 
he procures gulls and red-billed jackdaws, 
z.e. Cornish choughs, for the king’s avi- 
ary in St. James’s Park. He is never so 
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happy as when he can tell his brother of a 
rare plant or tree, and he chronicles the 
advent of a new pear and the flowering of 
Lord Mordaunt’s tulip-tree, the first of its 
kind in England, with as much particular- 
ity as though the first blooming of that 
lovely American tree were an event of na- 
tional importance. 

These were Lord Hatton’s chief corre- 
spondents; but there were others for 
whom, if they would only have written 
more, we could have even spared some of 
honest Charles Lyttelton’s voluminous let- 
ters. First in rank and in importance is 
Finch, Earl of Nottingham, who, at the 
critical period of 1688, favors Lord Hatton 
with some remarkable letters on the state 
of affairs. He had married Lord Hatton’s 
daughter Anne, and in corresponding with 
his father-in-law, who was little older than 
himself, he displays a cautiousness, not to 
say a cunning, worthy of a secretary of 
state of those days. But all his cunning 
did not avail him to keep office when Wil- 
liam III. turned him ovt in 1693 on the 
occasion of the Triennial Bill. Both Lyt- 
tleton and Hatton agree in describing that 
event as “great news,” and it seems that 
the surprise of the public was only ex- 
ceeded by that of Nottingham himself, for 
he insisted that Trenchard — whom Lyt- 
tleton calls “ Trencher ” — must have been 
mistaken in the king’s meaning ” when he 
asked him to surrender his signet; nor 
was he entirely undeceived till he waited 
in person on William. Then, too, there is 
the notorious Scroggs — Scroggs, who, ac- 
cording to Dugdale, was the son of “a 
one-eyed butcher near Smithfield Bars, and 
his mother a big fat woman with a red face 
like an ale-wife,” a description which re- 
minds one of dear old Prideaux’s fancy. 
portraits of some of his enemies at Ox- 
ford or Norwich. Whatever his parents 
might have been, Mr. Thompson well 
points out that Scroggs was a man of edu- 
cation, having entered at Oxford in 1639 
at the age of sixteen, where he took a de- 
gree. In 1653 he was called to the bar, 
and having “ a bold front, handsome per- 
son, easy elocution, and ready wit,” he rose 
rapidly, was knighted about 1662, became 
serjeant in 1669, judge of the Common 
Pleas in 1676, and lord chief justice of the 
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queen’s bench in 1678. He “ratted,” as 
is well known, on the occasion of the Po- 
pish plot, from the attacking to the at- 
tacked side. We first hear of him in this 
correspondence in an account given by 
Charles Hatton, afterwards his son-in-law, 
of the consternation caused in 1671 in 
Westminster Hall by the appearance of a 
“mad cowe,” which had tossed several 
persons in the neighborhood, and made the 
king’s bench rise in disorder. Some cried 
out that the “ Fifth Monarchy men were 
up, and come to cut the throats of the law- 
yers, who were the great plague of the 
land. Lest this fate should befall them, 
the lawyers threw away their gowns, “ that 
they might appear to be meaner persons ; ” 
and, says Hatton, “your friend, Serjeant 
Scroggs, who of late hath had a fit of the 
gout, was perfectly cured, stript himself of 
his gowne and coife, and with great activ- 
ity vaulted over the bar, and was presently 
followed by the rest of his brethren.” We 
forbear to follow the fortunes of this mad 
cow, which, after she had been houghed or 
hamstrung, trampled a sentry at the cock- 
pit in Whitehall. But this sudden cure 
of the serjeant’s gout reminds us of a like 
wonderful cure of the same disease not 
many years ago in the person of a well- 
known member of Brooks’s Club, who, 
though for years obliged to hobble up stairs, 
ran down with the nimblest of that society’ 
and out into St. James’s Street on an alarm 
that Mr. Green’s balloon had caught the 
roof of the clubhouse with its grapnel, and 
was just about to pull it off. This good 
story, however, is of Hatton writing of 
Scroggs. When the serjeant writes to Lord 
Hatton himself, it is all about wine and 
drinking, and especially of claret, in which 
we are sorry to say he not only convicts 
himself of intemperance, but accuses the 
ladies staying at his house at Weald Hall in 
Essex of sitting up drinking till past mid- 
night. But then we must add that one of 
these ladies was his own daughter, Charles 
Hatton’s wife, so that her propensity to 
the bottle was perhaps inherited. 

Besides peers, such as Lord.Windsor — 
who in 1658, just before Cromwell’s splen- 
did funeral, when the Puritanical fashions 
were going out, “ observed that all gentle- 
men were (wear) swords, and, that I may 
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not looke more like a bumking (bumpkin) 
than the rest, I desire you to bwy mee a 
lytle wryding (riding) sword and belt. I 
would not exced five pound price ” — la- 
dies wrote to “ deare Kytt,” that is to say, 
to Christopher Hatton, while his father 
the baron was still alive. The spelling of 
all these ladies, with the exception perhaps 
of Lady Hatton, Kytt’s mother, whose 
tender style and more accurate spelling 
betoken an earlier and better educated 
generation, was simply atrocious. It 
would almost equal in this respect the 
worst examples of the young gentlemen of 
the present day who present themselves 
at army examinations. Here is Elizabeth 
Bodvile, a lady of birth and fashion, writ- 
ing in 1658 or 1659. She addresses 
“Kytt” thus on a proposed marriage for 
himself: “I have delivered your letter to 
the coll., and he intends to writ to you and 
to my Lord Spencer, hoes buisnes and 
yours may both be done at a time. He 
tells mee of a mach which your mother 
has implied (employed) a friend of his 
about for you. I beelive hee would gladly 
goe halfes with him in it. I sopose 3 hun- 
derd pounds will doe much with him, there- 
for if you pleas I will bee your frind to him 
in it. Both hee and shee often tells mee 
of this, and profesis a great dell of love to 
you. My thinks the reats (rates) are res- 
nabell enufe. . . . My Lord Middillcexs is 
like to diy of the small pox; and Mrs. 
Crue (Crewe) is like to rune quit mad, for 
shee was but 3 quarters mad before.” In 
spite of her bad spelling, which it would 
take not one but several of Lord Macau- 
lay’s charity-girls to correct, Elizabeth 
Bodvile had a smart wit. A little further 
on she writes: “ One (on) Munday I was 
at the new Aprer (Opera), and I chanced 
to sit next to Mr. Lane” (probably Dick 
Lame, often mentioned by Charles Lyttel- 
ton), “hoe told mee a black cap and a staf 
was a better sight then that was.... I 
was this day thare agane, where I met one 
of the godly partty, my Lady Cauly by 
name. Sir Charles Sidley (Sedley) is like 


to diy” (he lived, however, till 1701, Mr. 
Thompson tells us). . . . “ Heare is nuwes 
that a young lady in Cambridgshier has 
drounded her selfe for love, they say; but 
more fool shee, for that is but cold love, 
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my thinks. Shee thru her selfe into a 
well, and the water was not deepe enufe, 
and they say shee was starved to death. 
And now to break your hart, my Lady Bar- 
kle (Berkeley) is like to diy of a fright” 
(she appears from other letters to have 
been a flame of dear Kytt’s). “ Pray doe 
not you be desperat and dround your selfe 
in a well to, for you know as long as there 
is life thers hopes.” She was a sensible 
woman too, for later on, when the first 
Lord Hatton had seemingly been disap- 
pointed of the office of privy seal, she 
writes to Kytt: “I doe not love to tell 
things which will not be wellcome, but I 
sopose you have allreddy hard it, but I 
hope you have more witt then to be trou- 
belld att it. I was att Court whare the 
Duck of York came and told mee that 
this day the king had giveing my Lord 
Robarts the privi seall. I was to aquant 
you that to morrow att ten you are expect- 
ed; likewis I would have you belive to that 
you will not bee worst lookt one (on) by 
your friends for your father’s not being 
Lord Privi Seall. Good night, and pray 
sleep never the les. I hope your good 
fortune is still to come.” 

Prelates, too, and those of no mean re- 
pute, wrote to Lord Hatton, such as Fell, 
Bishop of Oxford, who, besides writing on 
politics to his lordship, descants to his 
second wife on the spurious works of edi- 
fication attributed to the author of the 
“Whole Duty of Man.” With the first 
Lord Hatton a greater than Fell corre- 
sponded. We can make allowances for 
the obsequiousness of the time-serving 
dean of Christ Church, who at last was 
rewarded with a bishopric, but it shocks our 
feeling of propriety to find the great 
Jeremy Taylor writing a very fulsome 
letter, in which every other word is “my 
lord” or “ your lordship,” to such a very 
ordinary piece of humanity as that first 
Lord Hatton, and extolling him to the 
skies, when we know all the while, from 
other letters in this correspondence, that 
he was, at the best, a morose husband and 
so unkind to his children that he would not 
speak a word to them for days and days 
together; not to mention the fact that it 
was reported that he docked his soldiers 
in Guernsey of their pay, and was cruel to 
his prisoner Lambert. But then we must 
remember, with Mr. Thompson, that in 
the seventeenth century “a peer was a 
personage to be approached only in one 
way,” that way being down a very ava- 
lanche of flattery; and as few men are 
before their time, even the golden-tongued 
author of the “ Holy Living” and “ Holy 
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Dying ” was not in this respect in advance 
of his. Of the other learned professions 
the bar is poorly represented in these let- 
ters. Scroggs had wit and force of ex- 
pression sufficient for the whole bench; 
but, as we have seen, Scroggs will write 
to his friend Lord Hatton of wine alone, 
and, so far as this correspondence is con- 
cerned, might have been a vintner or a 
publican. 

As a compensation for this lack of law 
we have a series of very interesting letters 
from a doctor of medicine, that famous 
Dr. King who, on February 2, 1685, hap- 
pening to be present when Charles II. was 
seized with apoplexy, “with great judg- 
ment and courage (though he be not his 
sworn pbhizitian), without other advise 
immediately let him blood himself.” It is 
well known how, under this treatment, the 
king came to himself and lingered a day 
or two. For this great service the bold 
physician was to have received 1,000/., 
but he was put off with a knighthood, 
which, as the practical Bishop of Oxford 
remarks, was “in truth fining him a hun- 
dred pound,” which he had to pay for 
fees. In this correspondence it is not so 
much of medicine as of match-making that 
we find King writing to his friend. His 
lordship’s ‘ #elancholia,” consequent on 
the loss of his second wife, indeed afflicts 
the physician, but he knows a cure for it 
in the shape of “a lord’s granddaughter ” — 
we suppose on the stmzlia similibus curan- 
tur principle — “who is about nineteen, 
finely accomplished, bredd by the Countess 
of K——, her grandmother, 5 or 6,o00/. 
certaine, or thereabouts.” Then he tells 
him in 1687 “a peice of news,” how Duke 
Albemarle, Sir John Narborough, and oth- 
ers, armed with a patent from the late king, 
have raised a sunken Spanish ship in the 
West Indies, and have divided 250,000/, 
in gold and silver between them. In 
March 1688, he has seen Lady Hatton’s 
picture by Mr. Sadler, “very fleshey and 
well colored, and it is a very fine peice, and 
extreamly like too.” On this occasion he 
tells him, “we hear the Bp. of Oxford” 
(Fell, who did not fill his see long) “dyed 
Tuesday last, not a R.C.” (Roman Catho- 
lic). The doctor’s next letter was written 
in the tumult of the Revolution, when Wil- 
liam was in Devonshire, and James at Sal- 
isbury. It is more like a sermon than 
anything else. In it the worthy knight is 
evidently afraid for his life, and prays 
“ God to fitt us for himselfe, and make our 
passage easie, if it be his will, and at last 
receve us into his everlasting arms of hap- 
piness, wher we shall be out of gunshott 
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and all manour (manner) fears to all eter- 
nity.” 

Later on, December 13, 1688, he is still 
in dire dread. “The mobile” (a word 
which was not yet for some time short- 
ened into “ mob”) “have been extreamly 
insolent and ungovernable, and are not 
yet supprest.” It was just then that James 
had been captured at Feversham. The 
Prince of Orange had not yet come, and 
Jeffreys had been discovered and dragged 
to prison. “I was in Cheapside when the 
chancellor was brought to my lord mayor. 
There never was such joy, not a man sorrie 
that we could see. They (the mobile) 
longed to have him out of his coach, had 
he not had a good guard. Dr. Oates, I 
am told, is drest in all his doctor’s robes 
and gowne, and expects liberty quickly.” 
All sorts of rumors filled the air. Seven 
thousand Irishmen had come up from the 
army, and were cutting throats; and as for 
James, the story ran that “the king died 
two hours after he was taken.” In May 
1689, the doctor is less distracted with 
the state of affairs, but still writes on the 
doings of Dundec in Scotland, and of the 
siege of Derry in Ireland. After all, he 
was a good Protestant, and began, like so 
many around him, to sympathize with the 
powers that were. We do not hear of 
the doctor again till the end of January 
1692, when he writes what may be called 
his first professional letter, detailing the 
death of the illustrious Robert Boyle, of 
whose case he had no hope from the first. 
After being up with him two days and 
nights he had just got “hot in bed after 
something I had taken for my great 
colde,” when he was sent for; and tho’ I 
had not a graine of hope he would live till 
I cam, yet considering it was the last at- 
tempt 1 could make to serve won (szc) who 
for many years past had great affection 
for me, and relyed under God, as he 
often told me, upon my care, I was re- 
solved to goe tohim. It was one o’clock 
in the night, but he was dead before I 
cam. His lamp went out for want of 
oyle; soe did his sister’s too. He was 
buried last night at St. Martin’s, and lyes 
by his sister.” 

That sister was Lady Ranelagh. Charles 
Lyttelton supplements this account of 
Boyle’s death thus: “There is an odd 
report goes that when Lady Ranelagh lay 
dying there was a flame broke out of one 
of the chimneys, which being observed by 
the neighbors, gave notice of it, and on the 
chimney being looked into there was no 





cause found for it in the world, yet ap- 
peared to flame for some time to those | 
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without; and the same thing happened 
when Mr. Boyle died ;” a popular super- 
stition, which seems to have fastened on 
Lyttelton’s imagination, for on April 6, 
1695, he writes: “Dr. Busby, of West- 
minster, died last night too; and I heard 
an od story that the people in the street, 
when he was expiring, saw flashes and 
sparks of fire come out of his window, 
which made them run into the house to put 
it out, but when they were there saw none, 
nor did they of the house.” We may 
smile at such superstitions of the vulgar 
in the seventeenth century, but yet it is 
not so very long ago that the rustics ina 
metropolitan county were firmly convinced 
that a noble lady had been carried off on 
her deathbed very much after the fashion 
of the old woman of Berkeley. 

But the medical profession in those 
times had other dangers than the risk of 
catching cold on being dragged out of bed 
at dead of night to visit a dying patient. 
In the same letter Dr. King proceeds: 
“I suppose your lordship has heard of the 
barbarous murder of Dr. Clinch (Clench). 
He lived in Brownlow Street in Holborn. 
Monday night last, about nine at night, two 
men came in a hacknie coach to call him 
to won not well, but he was not at home, 
and they said they’d come againe. About 
ten the same night they came to the end 
of the street and sent the coachman for 
him. He, poor man, tooke his cloak and 
went tothem into the coach. They bid the 
coachman drive to the Py without Ald- 
gate. But as soone as they had him they 
began their villanies, for his hat was fond 
in the street near Barnard’s Inn, and we 
believe he was soon dead. And then to 
blind the coachman they enquir’d for a 
man ther near Aldgate noebody knew. By 
this time the dead man began to be colde 
and stiffish, that they were sure he was 
dead. When they cam back as far as 
Leaden Hall Street they call’d the coach- 
man and gave him 3s. and 6d. to buye two 
pulletts for supper. The man got them 
quickly, and when he cam back ther was 
only the doctor dead and almost colde ; the 
murderers gon.” This was the Dr. Clench 
of whose “execrable murder ” Evelyn also 
writes. Dr. Clench was famous, besides 
his tragical end, for a most extraordinary 
son, a John Stuart Mill of those days, of 
whom Evelyn also writes, who though not 
twelve years old, displayed not only a most 
wonderful memory, but also “a most pro- 
digious maturity of knowledge,” which 
fairly puzzled both Pepys and Evelyn, who 
examined him. “All the while,” says 
Evelyn, “ he seemed to be full of play, of a 
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lively sprightly temper, always smiling and 
exceeding pleasant, without the least levity, 
rudeness, or childishness.... In sum, 
horresco referens, 1 had read of divers 
forward and precocious youths, and some 
1 have known, but I did never either hear 
or read of anybody like to this sweet child, 
if it be right to call him child who has 
more knowledge than most men in the 
world. I counselled his father not to set 
his heart too much on this jewel: — 


“Tmmodicis brevis est 2tas et rara senectus.” 


But to return to the crime. Dr. King as- 
sures his lordship “ that fourteen days since 
two huffing men cam at night for me in a 
hack, but I was abroad.” He is pretty 
sure that they meant to serve him as poor 
Dr. Clench had been served. More than 
this, “it was reported in the cittie that it 
was me, to the great concern of many of 
my friends.” Next Saturday night Dr. 
King was to be one of the pall-bearers. 
“Tam not well, yet intende to go, to pay 
the last respect tohim.” As he wrote ore 
Harrison had been arrested for the crime, 
and, it is consoling to think, was speedily 
convicted and executed. 

So much for what may be called the 
“off” correspondents of Lord Hatton. 
We now return to his two “chief news- 
men,” Charles Lyttelton and Charles Hat- 
ton, one the dear friend, and the other the 
brother, of “‘deare Kytt,” afterwards Vis- 
count Hatton; for their letters form the 
staple of these volumes, into which those 
of the rest are, as it were, worked and em- 
broidered. And first of Charles Lyttelton, 
who, when we first hear of him, was a gay 
young man about town, ready to do any 
fair lady a service, as when he begins his 

‘correspondence with “ Deerest Kytt” by 
apologising to Mrs. B.(? Elizabeth Bod- 
vile) for not executing her commission for 
a muff and mantle. She may have both 
for 40/.,,and now that fur tippets are so 
much in fashion, both for coachmen and 
ladies, it is well to note that Lyttelton adds 
“for tippets is not the mode (z.e. fashion) 
soe much.” At the same time the young 
man was sadly in want of a wife, but the 
lady must be “well furnisht,” and he 
alludes to one not in that condition. In 
fact he wanted what young men so often 
want —a wife with money. This was in 
1656, and being a good royalist, though 
he speaks of Charles II. as Charles Stuart, 
Lyttelton was sadly afraid that he might 
-be sent to the Tower. He had been al- 
ready once sent prisoner up to Cromwell 
by Major Creed from Worcestershire, 
besides having been taken prisoner earlier 





still at Colchester. Besides Kytt, a great 
friend of his was that Lord Windsor who 
gave Kytt the commission for the sword. 
These fears, however, soon passed away, 
the king had his own again, and Lyttel- 
ton’s fortunes were in the ascendant. In 
1659 he was jilted by Miss Frances Mur- 
ray; but though, according to his own ac- 
count, he “swore and stormed,” he adds, 
“T bore it like a man, and with such even- 
esse that I thought I was no longer sus- 
pected as a rival.” In 1660 he was at 
Breda with the king, and in 1661 we hear 
that he is going to Jamaica, Drake’s re- 
cent conquest, as lieutenant to Lord Wind- 
sor, just appointed governor of the island. 

By this time Charles Lyttelton had for- 
gotten Miss Murray, for he was newly 
married to Mrs. Lister, a widow, daughter 
of Sir William Fairfax. In 1662 he was 
knighted, sailed for Jamaica with his wife, 
and soon afterwards, on Lord Windsor’s 
return, succeeded him as governor. He 
worked hard at his new post, but he found 
“ Jameico,” as he sometimes calls it, “a 
melancholy place”—as he might well 
think it, living as he did in pestilential Port 
Royal. The colony, we fancy, flourished 
under his care, and he built forts and 
equipped fleets, but his domestic affairs 
went to rack and ruin. He got “no for- 
warder,” to use a good old English phrase, 
and worse than all his wife and little son 
died of fever and consumption. All this 
was too much for the ardent young man. 
Between 1662 and 1664 he was recalled, 
as we gather at his own request. He now 
seems to have thrown in his fortunes with 
the Duke of York, in whose regiment he 
about this time received a commission, 
and rapidly rose to be colonel. This com- 
mand brought him frequently to the sea- 
coast, and so we hear of him writing from 
Portsmouth, Southampton, Harwich, and 
Sheerness. His letters are full of the 
doings of the Dutch and English fleets, 
but he finds time in December 1664 to 
inform Kytt,as a friend, “that the com- 
mon whispers and open talke ” of military 
men “has beene that you” (that is, Lord 
Hatton and his son) “have received the 
pay of the souldier at Garnesey for above 
a 12 month, and payed the souldier 
never a penny; and if this be not true you 
will doe very well to say something in jus- 
tification of yourselves.” At that time he 
was quartered with his Company at Win- 
chester, and “ mighty well paid.” In 1665 
he attended the court of the Duke and 
Duchess of York in a progress into York- 
shire, and hopes for promotion. which 
soon came. He was made colonel, which 
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led to his being stationed at Harwich, 
where we find him in 1667 “expecting the 
Duch every hower.” By this time he had 
married his second wife, Anne Temple, 
for he had sent her off from the coast to 
the Countess of Oxford. The Dutch were 
indeed near; four days after Lyttelton 
wrote they were with seventy sail at Chat- 
ham. So matters went on for years in 
fights and bickerings with the Dutch, who 
in 1671 were desired to strike their flags 
to British ships of war, an order with which 
it seems they complied, and thus avoided 
an open breach. Lyttelton’s letters are 
full of these quarrels, with which we will 
not weary the reader. He enlivens them, 
however, with court gossip, and with 
“Harry Saville’s adventures at Althorp 
and elsewhere,” which prove that unworthy 
favorite of Charles to have been as great a 
profligate as the Duc de Richelieu in the 
days of Louis XV. For his escapade at 
Althorp he was forbidden the court by 
Charles II., but he was soon received into 
favor, and appointed the king’s vice-cham- 
berlain; afterwards, as we shall see, to 
fall into fresh disgrace and to rise to re- 
newed favor. 

At this time the king’s coffers were said 
to be filled with three million livres of 
French gold, all in the Tower; but, for all 
that, in 1671-2 the exchequer was closed, 
and most of the bankers in the country 
ruined—a measure which Charles Lyt- 
telton heard “an honest country gentle- 
man” say had a good effect, as making 
money more plentiful by dispersing the 
balances lying at interest with the bankers, 
and “ undoubtedly it will inhance the value 
of land everywhere.” But it was sad to 
think that many of Lyttelton’s friends had 
suffered by losing the money deposited with 
their bankers. To make matters worse, 
we were soon afterwards at open war with 
the Dutch, and Sir R. Holmes had fallen 
on their Smyrna fleet. The king and duke 
were at Sheerness, where Lyttelton saw 
“a greate many brave ships in good readi- 
nesse, but not half mand.” In May 1672, 
the crisis was coming. Lyttelton was in 
Landguard , Fort with the “Duch fleet 
before him, looking very terribly, both for 
number and quality.” The English fleet, 
under the Duke of York and Lord Sand- 
wich, was wind-bound at Dover; but as 
the Dutch had sailed away, “I hearken 
every moment to hear them at it.” On 


May 28, as is well known, the two fleets 
met in Sole Bay, or Southwold Bay, when, 
after a desperate struggle, the English 
had the best of it, and the Dutch retired, 
though the victors suffered severely. 
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Their greatest loss, however, was that of 
Sandwich himself, who, after fighting hero- 
ically in the “ Royal James,” was drowned 
on leaping overboard just before his ship 
blew up. For some days it was hoped 
that he was either a prisoner or had es- 
caped ; but on June 4, Lyttleton, writing 
from Landguard, says: “ My Lord Sand- 
wich’s body was found last Tuesday at 
sea, at least forty miles from the place of 
battle, floating upon the water, and was 
known by the George and star on him; 
though when he first came in it was easie 
enough to know him. He _ had in his 
pocket three rings — one a white sapphire 
with his crest and garter, and the most 
glorious blew sapphire that I ever saw in 
my life; the other was antique seale. So 
soone as I heard of it, I went and brought 
the body hither, which lay in a small boate, 
as it was towed by the smack which found 
him. I presently writt to my Lord Arling- 
ton of it, and gave order to my surgeon, 
Mr. Thatham, who is here with mee, to 
prepare for the embalming of it, which he 
has done; and since I had a letter from 
my Lord Arlington, who commanded me 
by order from his Majesty to embalm him, 
and to keepe the body with all possible 
honor and decency till it be sent for away, 
and gave the man that found it and who 
went with the news himself, fifty pieces; 
his Majesty being resolved to bury him at 
his own charge and expence for his great 
and eminent services, especially this last 
at his death, wherein he certainly made for 
some howers as brave and generous a de- 
fence before the ship was burnt... . His 
son also perished with him. . . . He lyes 
now in my chappel in his coffin, with black 
bays over it; and some black bays and 
scutcheons round, which is all the cere- 
mony this place will afford.” So ended 
the most faithful servant of Charles IL., 
one who had been instrumental as a naval 
commander in restoring him to his throne, 
and whose many virtues and few failings 
are microscopically depicted in the diary 
of Pepys, which does not, however, come 
down to the year of his patron’s death, and 
is thus completed by this graphic account 
by Charles Lyttelton. It is a satisfaction 
to think that the tenderness shown to the 
great naval commander by the governor of 
Landguard Fort was requited by the gift 
from his successor of that “ most glorious 
blew sapphire ” which the earl had in his 
pocket. We hope it still glows among the 
ancestral treasures of the house of Lyttel- 
ton. 

But we must hasten on. On the night 
of December 29, 1672, occurred a strange 
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catastrophe in the Hatton family which 
powerfully excited the sympathy of their 
friends. On that night the powder maga- 
zine at Castle Cornet, in Guernsey, was 
struck by lightning, and in the explosion 
Lord Hatton’s mother and his wife both 
perished, together with several of their ser- 
vants. Lord Hatton himself had a mirac- 
ulous escape, as he was thrown in his bed 
on to the battlements, and escaped unin- 
jured, as also were two of his children. 
Lyttelton was at Rochester when he heard 
the news through Sir William “ Scruggs,” 
as he calls him. He immediately has- 
tened to town, and, together with Charles 
Hatton, saw the king and Lord Arlington, 
and took measures “for the bringing my 
ladyes to towne and their interment.” 
They were both buried in Westminster 
Abbey on January 11, 1672-3, according 
to the invaluable Westminster Abbey Reg- 
isters of Colonel Chester. Lord Hatton 
remained four years a widower, and in 
1676 married Frances, daughter of Sir 
Henry Yelverton. She bore him several 
children, and died in 1684. In August 
1685 Viscount Hatton married his third 
wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William 
Hazlewood. By this lady, whoat last bore 
him a son, he had a large family. In 1706 
he died himself. To return to Charles 
Lyttelton, on the disagreement between 
France and England, he was sent to Flan- 
ders, where we find him ten days landed 
at Bruges on May 18, 1678, where he had 
the command of twenty-eight companies, 
expecting three thousand men more that 
week. At Ostend there were twelve com- 

anies of the Guards under Lord Howard, 

ut he adds: “ We are in a mighty mist 
what our businesse is heere. This place 
is not to be defended nor worth it,” while 
before it lay the French king with sixty 
thousand men. What most concerned 
Lyttelton was that he was “undone with 
making my equipage to come hither, and 
with the charge heere to maintaine it;” 
but the duke was very kind to him before 
he came away, and promised to do his best 
to make him a brigadier, a piece of pro- 
motion, however, which he did not receive 
till after Charles II.’s death. 

On June 11, 1688, just after the bishops 
had been committed to the Tower, amidst 
the prayers and blessings of the populace, 
Lyttelton writes: “ Yesterday at five min- 
utes before ten in the morning the queen 
was delivered of the Prince of Wales. I 
come now from seeing him as he was un- 
dressing, and he is a delicate fine boy, very 
well complexioned, and looks healthy and 
sprightly. He is to have no wet nurs.” 
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When the Prince of Orange landed, Lyt- 
telton remained at his post at Sheerness. 
On November 15 he writes: “His Maj- 
esty is pleased to make me eldest briga- 
deer of foot, though he thinks it for his 
service I should continue here.” “ Poore 
Harry is marcht with the army.” Poor 
Harry was his eldest son, who no sooner 
reached the king’s headquarters than he 
followed the example set him by so many 
of his superiors, and “ marched off ” to the 
Prince of Orange. Ina note Mr. Thomp- 
son has printed a letter written by Lyttel- 
ton to his wife from the “History of 
Worcestershire” by Nash, in which the 
loyal father describes an interview with the 
king after the desertion of young Harry. 
“T told the king I could not see his Maj- 
esty without some confusion that so much 
of my blood had forfeited his duty.” The 
answer of the unfortunate James was gen- 
erous and touching. “He could not won- 
der that my son had done so since his own 
children were so disobedient.” It was a 
consolation, Lyttelton adds, that the king 
told him at his “couchee ” the night before 
“my Lord Churchill waited four hours after 
he came to the Prince of Orange’s quar- 
ters before he was admitted to see him,” 
and then was “faine” to go five or six 
miles before he could get quarters. Be- 
sides this, it was reported that the prince 
“pays nobody a penny but those he 
brought with him,” “ soe that I believe our 
spark will grow quickly weary of his ad- 
venture.” “The poor king is mightily 
broken. A great heart can’t so easily 
bend.” Shortly after, as we hear from 
Charles Hatton, the whole town was ring- 
ing with stories of Mary’s levity, whether 
it were real or assumed, on taking posses- 
sion of her father’s palace. It was then 
that the witty Catherine Sedley made her fa- 
mous retort tothe queen. “The Countess 
of Dorchester,” says Hatton, “ lately went 
to visit a certain lady, who received her 
very coolly; upon which the countess told 
her she wase much surprised. ‘ For,’ said 
shee, ‘if I have broken one command- 
ment, you have another; and what I did 
wase more naturall.’” 

As for Lyttelton’s undutiful son, he was 
soon received into favor. In September, 
1690, his father thus writes of him: “I 
have had so much concern about my son’s 
being wounded at a duell with the major of 
the Guards, Will Matthews, that I really 
forget if I have told you of it. They 
fought at Fulham, and my son was run 
through the thigh, and ’tis a great wound, 
but I hope the worst is over, and he is in 
a faire way to recover. He came hither, 
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after he was drest upon the place, in a 
coach; but bled all the way.” Soon after 
the Revolution the regiment in which Lyt- 
telton had served so long was broken and 
his occupation as eldest brigadier of foot 
was gone. He seems, however, to have 
retained his governorship of Sheerness, 
and to have followed William’s campaigns 
in the Low Countries and in Ireland with 
respect if not with admiration. In August, 
1692, it must have given him a pang to 
hear of a terrible earthquake and hurricane 
in his old governorship, Jamaica. In less 
than two minutes the greatest part of that 
Port Royal which he had built was “de- 
stroyed or sunk, with all the factories, 
storehouses, and magazines.” “It is said 
the church is sunk a fathom under water, 
and that there, and in other places of the 
island, above five thousand people are 
destroyed.” One of his last letters is from 
Hagley, dated March 9, 1696, complaining 
that the Commissioners of Taxes had 
charged him “ 2ble” (double) as a reputed 
Papist, though he had taken the oath and 
test without which he could not have held 
the governorship of Sheerness “in the 
present government.” It is sad to think 
that all this annoyance was done to affront 
him and to “ pick a thank by a pragmatick 
shopkeeper,” but even in this enlightened 
age we have heard of such things as in- 
come-tax assessments made use of as a 
means of petty persecution by some paro- 
chial Jack in office. 

We now leave Lyttelton and turn to 
Hatton, who must bear away the palm in 
reporting the freaks and follies of the 
town. In 1673 he tells us how November 
5 was observed with “an incredible num- 
ber of bonfires,” and how the pope and 
his cardinals were hung up and then burnt 
in effigy. “Two hundred bonfires were 
counted between Temple Bar and Ald- 
gate.” Duels were very rife. About 1675 
“one at Marybone, by Lord Ossory and 
Colonel Macarthy, against Buckley and my 
Lord Gerard’s son,” only because Buckley 
jostled Ossory “as he wase coming into 
the Bedchamber.” There were riots be- 
tween the English and French weavers, 
and murderous brawls over drink, as when 
Mr. Scroope grossly insulted Sir Thomas 
Armstrong, and at last “drew upon him; 
whereon Sir Thomas drew, and the first 
passe ran Mr. Scroope through the heart, 
who fell down dead.” Worse still, on the 
night of May 17, 1676, the Lord Cornwal- 
lis and Mr. Gerard, being in drink, abused 
the sentinels in St. James’s Park — pretty 
much on the site of that parade across 
which so many of us now tramp by day or 





night in peace —and afterwards Mr. Ge- 
rard, meeting Captain Witte’s footboy, 
“struck him soe that the boy fell down 
dead.” It was said to be only a box on 
the ear, but when the surgeons examined 
the body “the neck was broke.” Lord 
Cornwallis was put out of the Guards for 
this, and had to stand his trial for murder, 
while Mr. Gerard, who it seems was the 
guilty party, fled to France. So the trial 
took place in Westminster Hall, Hatton 
duly reporting it, and it turned out that 
Gerard killed the boy by “taking him by 
the shoulder, tripping up his heeles,” and 
flinging him on the ground. “The summe 
of evidence in breife,” says Hatton, “ wase 
that both the Lord Cornwallis and Mr. 
Gerard threatened to kill the sentinell, and 
that one of them bid the sentinell kill the 
boy, and said ‘We will kill somebody.’ ” 
Lord Cornwallis made a brief defence; 
nothing had been proved against him, and 
if he ran away it was because the corporal 
was coming with his guard. Next morn- 
ing he had delivered himself up to the cor- 
oner. Then Lord Privy Seal moved that 
their lordships should retire. They were 
absent above three hours, and in the inte; 
rim “they’r wase brought by the Lord 
Cornwallis’ servants Naples bisquits and 
wine, which wase first presented to the 
Lord High Steward, and after given about 
to the company.” In the end all the lords 
acquitted the earl of murder, but six found 
him guilty of manslaughter. 

In the same year we hear of mad doings 
at Epsom. “Mr. Downs is dead. The 
Lord Rochester doth abscond, and soe 
doth Etheredge and Captain Bridges, who 
occasioned the riot Sunday sennight.” It 
was a very simple matter. They were 
tossing some fiddlers in a blanket for re- 
fusing to play, and seized a barber who 
came up at the noise, and held him till he 
“ offered to carry them to the handsomest 
woman in Epsom;” but he outwitted 
them, for he directed them to the consta- 
ble’s house, and, he refusing to let them 
in, they broke open his doors, and broke 
his head, and “beat him very severely.” 
At last he escaped and called his watch, 
when Etheredge made a “ submissive ora- 
tion ” to them, and soe far appeased them 
that the constable dismissed his watch. 
But presently after the Lord Rochester 
drew upon the constable; Mr. Downs, to 
prevent his pass, seized on him, the con- 
stable cried out murther, and the watch 
returning, one came behind Mr. Downs, 
and with a “ sprittle staff” cleft his skull. 
The Lord Rochester and the rest ran away, 
and Downs having “noe sword snatched 
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up a sticke, and striking at them they run 
him into the side with a half-pike, and soe 
bruised his arm that he wase never able to 
stir it after. He hath given his estate, 
which was 1,500/. per annum, to his sister, 
and it is reported the Lord Shrewsbury is 
to marry her.” It was not, however, only 
from lords and gallants like Rochester and 
Etheredge that poor fiddlers came to grief, 
and blood flowed. That unhappy race of 
men suffered even more at the hands of 
high-born ladies. Lady Elizabeth Monta- 
gu, writing to Lady Hatton on November 
27, 1683, after mentioning that Algernon 
Sydney had been tried and convicted, goes 
on: “ The other night Lady Mary Garett 
(Gerard) and her women, and some other 
of her companions, was at a tavern, whear 
they had musick ; and after some time they 
went away and would not pay the musick, 
and soe thare was a quarrell amongst 
them, and some of the fiddlers was killed ; 
and thoes that did it was taken, and one 
of them was the lady’s woman in man’s 
cloaths, who was a Friench woman; and 
she is much concerned, and tells many 
stories of her lady, who thare is a warrant 
from my Lord Chief Justice to take; but 
I fancy she will not be easyly found, for if 
she should, it is beleived she will be pun- 
ished. They say the woman will be 
hanged.” It does not appear whether 
Lady Mary was punished at all, but in the 
next year she was divorced from her hus- 
band. When noble lords and ladies could 
thus behave, what wonder is it that we 
hear of * young gallants tilting every day,” 
and of captains and subalterns all over the 
country guarrelling and “drawing on” 
and murdering inoffensive people ? 

We have already mentioned Harry Sa- 
vile and his adventures at Althorp. In 
1676 he was again banished the court for 
impertinence to the Duke of York. ‘“ The 
duke wase saying that Burnet wase a much 
better preacher than any of the doctors 
soe much cryed up at court. -H. Savile 
told him he was not a competent judge, 
for he never came to court to hear any of 
them preach.” This was pretty well from 
the king’s vice-chamberlain to his master’s 
brother and heir presumptive. But worse 
followed, for when the duke spoke of the 
necessity of soldiers to prevent tumults, 
Harry Savile told him that an army had 
turned out Richard (Cromwell), and he 
feared might turn out others; and that he 
‘hoped to see England governed without 
any soldiers. This was his offence, in 
which it will be seen he was prophetic. 
But though this speech was insolent, Hat- 
ton tells us it was wondered at that he 
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should be turned out for this, when he had 
been so much more insolent to the king 
himself; as when “not long since, being 
in the king’s company when they were 
very merry and high-flown in drink, of a 
sudden he appeared very melancolly ; and 
the king enquiring the reason, he told him 
that we should very shortly be all in con- 
fusion and up in arms, and that he wase 
thinking what to doe with himself, and 
that he had resolved to get up behind the 
old king at Charing Crosse; and was 
thinking what sport it would be for him to 
peepe through his arms and see the king 
with Chiffings (Chiffinch) and the Sergeant 
Trumpeter (for with an oath he averred he 
would have noebody els with him), mount- 
ed on their great horses and charging the 
three nations.” “ For this,” adds Hatton, 
“he was only put out of company for that 
time, and the next morning all the blame 
wase layd on the wine, and he pardoned.” 
Later on, in a letter from Lyttelton to Lord 
Hatton, on January 5, 1681-2, we hear that 
Savile was still in favor with Charles; and 
while of Argyle, who had just been sen- 
tenced to death in Scotland by the Duke 
of York on evidence which Halifax said 
would not have hanged a dog in England, 
we are told, “ Arguile is not much pittied, 
being looked on generally as a very ill man 
to the Crown,” of Savile it is recorded that 
~ is to be a Commissioner of the Admi- 
ralty. 

The troublous times of 1688 interrupted 
the scientific and gossiping correspond- 
ence which Charles Hatton had so long 
kept up with his brother. 'He now became 
a soldier, and dates from the camp near 
Windsor, as well as from Plymouth, where 
his regiment was. On October 16 he 
writes that the Dutch are daily expected 
with a very great force. “I trust the na- 
tion in general will behave themselves with 
loyalty to their prince and regard (szc) to 
their country, and that the Dutch in 1688 
will succeed noe better than the Spaniards 
did in 1588. As to my own particular, I 
shall endeavor to act according to those 
principles of loyalty in which I have been 
educated and to which I am obliged both 
by my religion and allegiance, and submit 
myself to whatever state Providence de- 
signes.” On November 20 Charles Hat- 
ton is still at Plymouth, commanded by 
the Earl of Bath, “under whose conduct, 
should the Dutch think fit to attacque us,” 
we feel very secure; but all intercourse 
with the rest of the world had been cut off 
since that wicked Prince of Orange had 
entered Exeter. There had been some 
deserters, and, horrible to relate, “it hath 
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been reported that I wase one, but I assure 
myself that your lordship, knowing how 
firmly I have imbibed the principles of 
the Church of England, will be secure I 
can never depart from my allegiance to my 
prince.” Alas! on the 25th we hear that 
Plymouth had surrendered to the prince, 
the. Earl of Bath having declared for him. 
We next hear of Hatton in London: 
“1 moved your lordship for a letter to 
Mr. Temple, but should your letter now 
come I would not follow him to deliver it, 
for last night about 6 a clocke he took 
occasion by water to go into another world. 
He went upon the water about 12 at noone, 
enquired how the tide wase. Betwixt five 
and six in the evening he took boat at 
Whitehall, went with the first oares who 
plyed him, who wase a stranger to him, 
refused those who used to carry him, bid 
the waterman carry him below bridge, and 
just as he wase shooting the bridge, layd 
down in the boate a shilling and a peice of 
paper on which was writ the following 
words: ‘My folly in undertaking what | 
cannot perform hath done the King great 
prejudice, which cannot be stopped any 
other waye but this. May his undertak- 
ings prosper! May he find a blessing!’ 
Then bid the waterman farewell, and leap’d 
over. Afterward he rose up againe, but 
the eddise (eddies) suck’d him in before 
the waterman could bring his boate about, 
and so wase drown’d.” So perished John, 
son of Sir William Temple, and William’s 
secretary of war. His fate is well known 
to the readers of Macaulay, but the man- 
ner of his death has never been told so well 
before. According to Charles Hatton he 
had promised to secure Ireland for the 
king without bloodshed, but had been im- 
posed on by false assurances from Tyr- 
connell. Imputations made on him by 
inconsiderate persons worked on his natu- 
rally melancholy mind and caused him to 
take that “fatal resolution.” 

Soon after came what was called the 
Pewter Pot Plot, which Charles Hatton 
calls rather more ridiculous than the Meal 
Tub Plot, which brought so many good 
men to death. The writer was soon to 
learn that a man might suffer much for 
very little cause. In his foolishness, as 
his niece, Lady Nottingham, writes, he 
kept bad company and published a book, 
containing very “scurolous things on the 
Government,” so he was seized, carried 
before the Council, and so “ bewitched ” 
that he confessed the authorship, and was 
sent to the Tower. This was on June 26, 
1690, and in the Tower he remained for 
some months. His wife, the daughter of 





Scroggs, stood by her husband like a true 
woman, and details his sufferings in terri- 
bly illiterate letters. “They have peech 
him of high treason,” she writes to Lord 
Hatton, “ which makes a great sound, but 
most doe say there is nothing that can 
tuch his life.” At first she could not see 
her husband, but on August 24she writes: 
“ Last Tuesday, my lord, I] got an order to 
have the freedom of the Tower. I went 
immediait thither. I thank God I found 
him very well in helth, and I did not re- 
turn to the Pell Mell till this day, which I 
had not come home soe sune but to meet 
the doctors and the sirgent (surgeon) about 
my son, which is in a very weak condi- 
tion.” All this time the poor gossip who 
had played at treason was kept a close 
prisoner, and allowed neither to stir out 
nor to see any friend. So things went on 
till November 11, when he writes to his 
wife: ‘I am very sorry, my dearest, that 
your son Robin continues soe very ill. 
God grant he may receive benefit by the 
advice of the new surgeon. But, my dear- 
est, I fear my threats will prove more 
effectual than I designed; for I told thee 
in jest if thou did pass Sunday thou 
shou’dst be shut out, which is likely to 
rove true in earnest, for the hungry head 
jailor here is soe greedy of his pretended 
fee he growes every day more and more 
barbarous and vexatious. Had he been 
educated at Ambonia (Amboyna) he cou’d 
not be more merciless. And finding that 
noe person will take notice of his extrava- 
gant usage of me he is the more encour- 
aged thereto.” This “ gingle-key,” as 
Hatton calls him, this “hungry cur whose 
mouth no crust could stop,” was constant 
in persecution, and all the time it was 
growing wintry, and Hatton’s cloak trans- 
formed into a coat was “too thinn for that 
cold place.” We are sorry to add, that it 
appears from Mrs. Hatton’s letters that 
“‘gingle-key ” was no less a person than 
Lord Lucas — she calls him “ Lucus ”—~ 
the governor of the Tower. 

We cannot say how or when Charles 
Hatton was bailed and released from 
durance. It was some time before March 
5, 1690-1, when we find him writing to his 
brother, about Mr. Ashmole’s baking pears, 
and of his “famous great haw tree,” in 
which strain his correspondence continues 
to the last. On June 5, 1703, he writes, 
“Mr. Pepys, who was a very valuable per- 
son, and my particular friend, to whom 
dying he left mourning, is dead, and was 
yesterday buryed; severall persons of 
quality and note being at his funeral.” 
Though he had once burned his fingers 






with politics, Charles Hatton could not 
altogether refrain from expressing opin- 
ions unfavorable to the new order of things. 
Thus, on February 13, 1693-4, the anni- 
versary of the accession of William and 
Mary, he writes ironically: “We are a 
very ungrateful rebellious generation. The 
ominous 13th of February, to the work of 
which day we owe the present felicity, 
prosperity, glory or renown of the nation, 
which I doubt not but will be recorded to 
all posterity, and which day but five 
years agoe wase thought soe auspitious, 
that upon that account Ash Wednesday 
wase made a festival, yet now it hath had 
noe observancy paid to it but what the 
noble and loyal Lord Lucas” (his old 
enemy, “ gingle-key ”) “hath done by the 
discharge of the gunns at the Tower. I 
doe not heare it, nor have seen this even- 
ing, the expense of one farthing candle to 
make an illumination, nor have we one 
poure squibb or cracker.” In this bitter 
frame of mind he persevered to the end. 
His last letter, dated March 9, 1703-4, 
thus speaks of the anniversary of William’s 
death : “ Yesterday was generally observed 
here as a day of mourning, not of thanks- 
giving. Severall sermons for King Wil- 
liam were preach’d in most churches, and 
in our market the butchers’ shops were 
generally shut up, and few would sell any 
meat tho’ it was market day, they post- 
poning their gane to faction; from the 
effects of which, good Lord, deliver us!” 
At this distance of time it may be left to 
the impartial reader to pronounce which 
was the “faction” and which was the 
“nation” in England in 1703. While the 
Jacobite faction looked on the anniversary 
of William’s death as a day of thanksgiv- 
ing, the whole people mourned for him. 
We need not dwell on the way in which 
the gay and frivolous Charles and the 
loomy and revengeful James outraged the 
eelings and forfeited the fidelity of their 
subjects. It took more than twenty years 
to do it; but the day of reckoning came 
at last, and the sentence of deprivation 
then pronounced by the good sense of the 
nation was final and irrevocable. If any 
further proof were required to show how 
the cup of bitterness was gradually filled 
drop by drop till it was full to overflowing, 
it may be found in this Hatton corre- 
spondence, written entirely by devoted roy- 
alists, who, in spite of their affection for 
the house of Stuart, bear damning evidence 
against the doomed dynasty. Charles 
Hatton was a man not much troubled with 
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liberal tendencies, but even he is scan- 
dalized at the ratting and tergiversation of 
his friend Scroggs; as when he says the 
unscrupulous serjeant would be only too 
happy if he could “ secure the court favor by 
deed of entail.” In all England, James IT. 
had no truer servant than Charles Lyttelton, 
the brave soldier and gallant gentleman, 
but his noble heart sickens at the Bloody 
Assize. He had known the violence of 
the bad old Cromwellian times; but writ- 
ing from Taunton on October 7, 1685, he 
declares that the outrages lately practised 
exceeded “such as I have known at any 
time in our former civill warrs, which I 
cannot believe but we shall heare more of 
when Parliament meets.” As for the exe- 
cutions and quarterings of traitors, he de- 
clares that “the country lookes as one 
passes already like a shambles;” and 
from this “you may think what it will be 
when all is done.” When the adherents 
of the king could thus express their horror, 
it is easy to imagine how the leaven of 
rebellion must have worked in the hearts 
of all lovers of English liberty and En- 
glish Protestantism. Against that revolu- 
tionary spirit it was in vain that supposed 
Romanists like Fell, writing from Christ 
Church, descanted sententiously on the 
way in which Algernon Sydney died “ with 
the same surliness wherewith he lived; 
and indeed men’s deaths are seldom better 
than their lives;” or when he declared 
that the manner of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth’s death was “ matter of great morti- 
fication tome. ’Tis a strange instance of 
obduration .. . that men should believe 
themselves saints when they are incarnat 
devils, and take themselves to be secure of 
heaven when they are sinking into the pit 
of hell.” In afew more months Fell, the 
suspected Roman Catholic of Dr. King, 
passed away, making, we hope, a less surly 
end than the noble patriot, and meeting 
that mercy which James had denied on 
earth to the unfortunate Monmouth. Fell 
died on March 24, 1687-8. On December 
11 in that year James II. left Whitehall; 
and two days afterwards Dr. King writes 
to Lord Hatton of the feeling in the city: 
“There never was such joy, not a man 
sorry that we could see.” And for good 
cause. The nation was as sick of the 
king and his politics and his Popery as 
Charles Lyttelton of the shambles at Taun- 
ton, and had adopted the motto of the 
surly Algernon Sydney : — 
Manus hec inimica tyrannis 
Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietem. 
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BY MISS KEARY, 
AUTHOR OF “CASTLE DALY,” “ oLDBURY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
UP THE MOUNTAIN. 


MADAME DE FLORIMEL was not a per- 
son who could take her pleasure silently, 
even when it was enjoyment of such scen- 
ery as two or three hours’ steady ascent 
from La Roquette brought her into. She 
had made the journey every summer since 
her husband’s death left her free to indulge 
herself in the English luxury of spending a 
few weeks of each year from home, but 
none the less was she full of astonishment 
and exclamation, and eager for sympathy 
when a turn in the road brought a yet 
higher snow-capped peak in sight, or dis- 
closed another aspect of the diminishing 
valleys and plains they were leaving be- 
hind them. The two preoccupied, irre- 
sponsive faces on the opposite side of the 
carriage began before very long to act as 
a great hindrance to her satisfaction, and 
when the last glimpse of La Roquette 
lying like a sparkling emerald gem amid 
its dwarfed grey olive-clad hills which 
Madame de Florimel never failed to greet 
with a shout of welcome, called out no 
more than a languid remark from Lady 
Rivers and Alma, she could bear the situ- 
ation no longer. Her respect for Wyn- 
yard’s supposed disappointment yielded to 

er own urgent need of companionship, 
and after their stoppage for the midday 
meal and rest, she contrived through one 
= or another to keep him and his 

orse constantly close to the carriage for 
the rest of the day. She was continually 
discovering some want or inventing some 
fear that he only was capable of dealing 
with. Wynyard was in a mood to welcome 
his early opportunity of testing his power 
of being thoroughly at ease and uncon- 
cerned in Alma’s company. He had been 
a good deal disgusted with himself for feel- 
ing so much emotion as her sudden ap- 
pearance at La Roquette — two afternoons 
ago—had called out. It vexed him to 
have to remember that the mere vision of 
her face had been enough, for a few hours 
at least, to overthrow the train of thought 
and feeling he had been so carefully build- 
ing up during the last three months. Now 


that a day’s and night’s sober reflection 
had restored his equilibrium, he had a 
proud sense of self-conquest in being able 
to chat quite easily with Madame de Flo- 
rimel about La Roquette affairs, while she 
was listening — undisturbed except by an 
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occasional wonder as to what se thought 
of his coolness —or by a passing con- 
sciousness that the face opposite Madame 
de Florimel wore the softened, dejected 
expression which of all its other beautiful 
looks had been the dearest to him in the 
old days. If Horace Kirkman’s promised 
bride was in a sentimental mood, thinking 
perhaps of her delightful bridegroom, was 
there any need for him to concern himself 
about it; unless it were to be thankful for 
the complete restoration to sanity that 
made ita matter of so much indifference 
to him that he did not glance at the bowed 
head and drooping lips asecond time. To 
prevent the temptation to look again, from 
mere curiosity to ascertain if his first im- 
pression was correct, Wynyard spurred 
his horse up a steep cut of mountain path, 
that zigzagged above the carriage road, 
gathered a spray of wild quince blossom 
and put itin his coat. When Madame de 
Florimel called him to her side by-and-by, 
he made her admire its waxy pink and 
white blooms, and its fresh wild beauty. 
A flag of the spring he called it, strong, 
and fair, and choice —a spring face with- 
out a shade of guile in it—they were fol- 
lowing the spring up the mountains, he 
said, and might, for once in their lives, 
have a portion of the season’s lights, and 
scents, and sounds twice over, each day 
the facsimile of another day they had al- 
ready enjoyed down below. 

When they had arrived at their night 
quarters, a modest wayside village inn, 
Wynyard deserted the evening meal for a 
walk among the hills, which he prolonged 
till the last flash of the sunset had faded 
on the snow-peaks; and though he came 
back with his arms full of mountain plants 
for Madame de Florimel to botanize, he 
did not linger more than a minute or two 
in the tiny parlor where Alma was seated 
before a tinkling piano, singing old-fash- 
ioned English songs as Madame de Flori- 
mel called for them. He went off to smoke 
a pipe and talk politics with some peasants 
and poor travellers who had congregated 
round a wood fire, and were eating gar- 
licky soup, and drinking wine in the 
kitchen beyond. He grew really interest- 
ed in their talk, and cross-questioned them 
eagerly, trying hard to make out something 
of a picture from their solitary lives in the 
mountains, and so get a coherent notion of 
their ways of thinking. Yet all the time, 
between the questions and answers, high 
notes of Alma’s voice reached him across 
the dividing space, bringing well-remem- 
bered tones and words to hisear. “ Doug- 
las, Douglas!” — Was it a new tone of 
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pleading, a new tenderness in the voice? 
or only the old powerful charm, a little 
more thrilling now because unheard so 
long? 

When his companions deserted him at 
last, and he had to take his candle and 
retire to a wide, draughty bed room at the 
top of the house, he made up his mind 
that the peasants’ talk had roused him a 
good deal more than might have been ex- 
pected. He was so far from any inclina- 
tion towards sleep that he unpacked his 
writing-case, and determined to utilize this 
unexpected activity of brain by work- 
ing up his evening’s experiences into an 
article for the journal he was accustomed 
to write for. He fancied himself just now 
in the right frame of mind for the produc- 
tion of one of the semi-philosophical, semi- 
descriptive essays that had made his name 
as a writer already fairly weli known; but 
when he had taken his pen, and the surg- 
ing thoughts began to arrange themselves 
a little, the words that rose first did not 
take the course he had intended. He 
wrote on and on, correcting, changing, 
pacing up and down in the excitement of 
composition till the first streak of rose-light 
dawned on the mountain-peak opposite his 
window, and it was clearly no use to go to 
bed at all. But his night’s work when 
completed at last was not by any means 
what he had intended it to be when he sat 
.down —a dissertation on French peasant- 
life in the Basses Alpes, and French peas- 
ant politics. It was a poem that had grown 
up under his pen, as little as possible 
related to anything that had happened or 
that he had been thinking about during the 
day; except perhaps that its music had to 
his ear, as he read it over for the last time, 
a ring here and there of the sweet rising 
and falling notes he had caught through 
the discord of the kitchen noises. It was 
a sea-poem, and represented the conflict in 
the mind of a young sailor to whom the 
syrens are singing while his boat is nearing 
the sunny, white-sanded bay where his 
home and his love are awaiting him. On 
one side of the boat stretches the many- 
colored, changeful sea, whose mystery en- 
tices and fascinates the sailor’s eyes to look 
backwards, earnestly as he strives to fix 
them on the steady, reposeful prospect in 
front. Moment by moment the boat nears 
the shore with every stroke of his oar upon 
the water, while the voices behind him, 
singing in chorus, wax sadder and sweeter 
in their appealing cry. Will he plunge in, 
and resolve forever the enigma that has 
tempted and haunted him from the first 
hour when he put to sea — or will he, with 
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a last vigorous stroke, climb the one wave 
that holds him back from the cheerful day- 
light and the restful green land? The 
poem would not end with anything but 
the question; and after a trial or two, 
Wynyard was content to leave it there. It 
was the best thing, the nearest approach to 
what he could allow himself to call poetry 
that he had ever written, he thought; and 
yet, when, just as he had critically come 
to this conclusion, a sunbeam darted 
through his uncurtained window, and lit up 
the disorder of the table at which he had 
been writing, a sudden disgust seized him, 
and he was glad to huddle all the papers 
out of sight into his writing-case, and turn 
to the prospect of emerging white moun- 
tain-tops, and rolling mist-wreaths that his 
casement disclosed. His night’s work 
seemed feverish and unreal as he gazed 
on, and as the solemn, steadfast mountain 
shapes, one behind another, dawned on his 
sight in the advancing daylight. The in- 
habitants of the little farm-inn were astir 
as soon as the sun was fully risen, and 
from his post of observation Wynyard rec- 
ognized one after another of his last night’s 
acquaintance setting forth to the work of 
the day; sensible people, who had slept 
well, and who were coming out now, with 
free, healthy minds and bodies and single 
hearts, to earn another untroubled night’s 
repose in the strong, cool, mountain air. 
He would have done better, he thought, to 
write prose about them, than verse about 
syrens, or perhaps it would have been 
better still not to have written at all; for 
who was he to set forth his hasty notions 
about these simple, inarticulate lives, that 
were lived in the presence of such a nature 
at this, and whose patient round of toil and 
endurance possibly soared very far beyond 
his conception? It would be best, since 
the sensible night’s rest was no longer at- 
tainable, to make as much of the sunrise 
for once as they did every day, and try if 
the keen morning breezes on those upland 
pastures would not help him to sensible, 
straightforward views of his own life. 
There it was, remote enough from syrens, 
if one could see it so—very straightly 
mapped out by circumstances and charac- 
ter — his work, and the aims he had long 
ago set before himself —not unworthy 
ones, surely — and for nearer interests the 
Saville Street household; gentle little 
sweet-hearted Emmie West, whom he 
quite hated himself for not thinking about 
with more tenderness in her sorrow just 
now. He made a hasty morning toilette, 
while he was battling with thoughts like 
these, and then left the house, following in 
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the wake of the last set of workers he had 
watched from his window—a party of 
children leading a flock of goats by a steep 
rocky path to an upland pasture in the hol- 
low of the hill. 

Some three hours later, Alma, from her 
window, which commanded the same pros- 
pect as his, saw him returning to the house, 
followed by two or three of the farmhouse 
children, and carrying their basket of 
mushrooms for them down the hill, and she 
augured badly for herself from the expres- 
sion of his face. She had been used to 
read it like an open book, and she felt sure 
that he had been making some resolutions 
adverse to her aims on that mountain walk 
from which he was returning so gaily. A 
moment’s discouragement bowed her head, 
and then she raised it again, proud and 
joyful. Of course —of course — how 
could she even for a moment have so mis- 
read the signs? What need would there 
be to make resolutions, and why should he 
avoid her, if he did not care for her still ? 
It would have been unlike him to show 
mere dislike or anger in that way. She 
could imagine the sort of contemptuous 
kindness he would have shown her if 
he had arrived at despising her only, and 
anything short of such contempt she told 
herself she could and would bear and con- 
quer. Once convinced, as she believed 
she now might be, that he loved her still, 
she would not be daunted by avoidance — 
she would have courage to read the signs 
rightly, and trust that occasion would favor 
her with some golden opportunity for ex- 
planation, which she promised herself not 
to lose. 

How natural it seemed to be, watching 
him, and feeling him her own! How fa- 
miliar all the characteristic gestures were, 
and how dear! How could she ever have 
dreamed that any one would rejoice in 
them but herself? It was not mere phys- 
ical gifts, such as any one might have, 
she was admiring, as she watched his 

uick, firm step on the mountain path. 
Soonee Kirkman would have returned from 
a mountain climb as fresh and vigorous, 
but the peasant children would not have 
been clustering round him; he would not 
have stooped down just where the flinty 
watercourse intersected the path to hoist 
that little barefooted, three-years-old urchin 
on his shoulder. It would not have been 
Horace Kirkman’s instinct to turn back 
and hold the gate of the farmyard open for 
the white-capped old woman, bending 
under her load of firewood, to pass through. 
Neither would he have found anything to 
say to the three Savoyards, grandfather, 
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father, and son, who were lingering about 
the inn-door for the chance of exchanging 
a morning greeting with the stranger who 
had talked with them so pleasantly last 
night. Alma half smiled to herself as she 
pictured the dumb, sulky dignity of de- - 
meanor that would have hedged in her 
late admirer from such advances, to say 
nothing of the sense of injury he would 
have felt if any one had supposed him ca- 
pable of carrying on a conversation in two 
or three different Zatozs. Yes, indeed, it 
required more than a surface polish, more 
than one or two generations of good man- 
ners, to acquire the simple, gracious frank- 
ness that won its way with every grade 
and age alike, and opened all minds as 
with agoldenkey. A royal nature, formed 
to shine in high places and govern men, 
Alma called it now, not discerning, subtle- 
minded as she was in probing other peo- 
ple’s doubtings, how much her point of 
view had changed with her secret knowl- 
edge, nor choosing to remember how jeal- 
ous she had been of this very same facility 
when it had been Wynyard Anstice, the 
briefless barrister, who outraged conven- 
tionalities royally, and chose his intimates 
irrespective of their value in society. 

The start was later than Madame de 
Florimel would have liked if she had been 
alone, but Alma had won her heart last 
night by her singing, and she was disposed 
to be gracious towards her fellow-travel- 
lers. It was a morning of steady climb- 
ing, following the curves of the magnificent 
road that winds up the first range of the 
Maritime Alps, with rocky, white cliffs, 
rent and torn into innumerable clefts tow- 
ering above, and sheer depths of precipice 
yawning beneath. There was little oppor- 
tunity for the party to separate, and some 
real excuse for Madame de Florimel’s 
nervousness, as the leading horse in their 
team was ill-broken. An hour or two after 
the start, this horse took fright at the sud- 
den appearance, round a sharp curve in 
the road, of a baggage-wagon, with an 
escort of blue-coated soldiers, and it could 
not be —_— or persuaded to pass the 
object of its terror, till Wynward got off 
his own horse and led it forward, coaxing 
it with hand and voice into good behavior. 
There was a moment of very real danger 
when the terrified animals plunged and 
threw their freight almost over the edge of 
the precipice, so that the far depths below, 
where a river gleamed and tinkled, became 
visible to the occupants of the carriage in 
a flash of distinctness that was very trying 
to their nerves. Alma was the only one 
of the ladies who showed decent presence 
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of mind on the occasion. As soon as she 
saw Wynyard preparing to dismount, she 
called to him to throw the reins to her, and 
by-and-by, taking advantage of a minute’s 
quiet, she sprang from the carriage and 
took charge of the saddle-horse, leading it 
under the cliff out of the way of the tur- 
moil while the difficult passage with the 
refractory team was accomplished. This 
was an affair of some moments. The 
baggage-wagon jangled far down the road, 
was lost behind one curve, and emerged 
on another, and Alma had the scene to 
herself for long enough to be awed by the 
lonely grandeur of the heights above and 
depths below before Wynward returned to 
relieve her of the charge of his horse, and 
thank her for her service and praise her 
courage. 

His first words after such an escape and 
in such a scene were naturally more 
friendly than any that had passed between 
them hitherto, but when they had turned 
to walk towards the carriage an embar- 
rassed silence fell, It however rather 
gratified than disconcerted Alma to per- 
ceive that her moody companion studiously 
avoided looking at her, turning his head to 
stare at the black spot far down the white 
road, which was all that was now visible of 
the wagon, or following the flight of a bird 
along the side of the cliff with his eyes 
rather than let them meet hers. He must, 
no;doubt, be thinking, as she was, of for- 
mer occasions when they had been alone 
on a hillside together, in those happy 
Isle-of-Wight days, when Constance and 
young Lawrence were so apt to stroll out 
of sight, and a tendency to dissolve into 
pairs had marked all their walking-parties. 
If she did speak, she felt it must be about 
an earlier, less self-conscious stage of their 
intimacy, and at last, just as they came in 
sight of the waiting carriage, she found 
her voice. 

“It was well,” she said, as lightly and 
confidently as she could make herself 
speak, “that you taught me how to speak 
to a horse long ago. Don’t you remem- 
ber that I took my first riding-lessons from 

ou and Frank, the second Christmas hol- 
idays you spent at South Lodge with us, 
when you and I broke quite out of bounds 
one day, and follcwed the hounds through 
a whole delightful morning without any 
one ever being the wiser?” 

He did not look at her till she had fin- 
ished speaking, but when their eyes met 
at last she was startled by the anger in his. 
“ How dare you put me in mind of those 
times, being what you are?” they seemed 
to ask. ‘“ How can you have the effrontery 





to court such recollections now?” She 
felt herself growing pale under the pain 
the steady look gave her, and then blush- 
ing violently, lest words she could never 
forget should actually be spoken. It was 
a relief to her when he turned away with- 
out speaking, and prepared to mount his 
horse. 

“ You had better hasten on to the car- 
riage,” he said coldly, when his foot was 
in the stirrup. “I must mount here. 
They are waiting for you, and we have 
lost a great deal of time already.” 

When they were again ex route, and 
Madame de Florimel had leisure to notice 
how pale Alma was, and how her knees 
trembled long after she was seated in the 
carriage, she was much impressed with 
admiration for the self-control she had 
previously put upon herself, and did not 
know how to praise or pity her enough. 
“It had, indeed, been a tremendous effort,” 
she insisted, and Alma was a heroine who 
had shown the true English force of char- 
acter in a moment of danger. “Where 
would you find a French girl who would 
have been worth anything when the man- 
agement of a refractory horse was in ques- 
tion? or who would have volunteered to 
be left alone with a strange animal on a 
solitary road?” She had quite a fit of 
English enthusiasm on the subject of 
Alma’s courage; and when Wynyard came 
alongside of the carriage, which was not 
for an hour or two, she could not refrain 
from magnifying it to him, by relating and 
dwelling upon the distressing after-effects 
which Alma’s unheard-of exertions had 
brought upon her. 

Wynyard, by that time, was equal to the 
task of expressing as much polite sym- 
pathy and anxiety for Miss Rivers’s re- 
covery as Madame de Florimel required 
of him; and Alma, through all the pain of 
hearing him speak of her and to her, as 
if she had been an ordinary travelling- 
acquaintance about whom he was conven- 
tionally concerned, felt satisfied that a step 
in the direction of her own wishes had 
been taken in what seemed at first sight 
so adverse to them. She need not fear 
another such rebuff; it was something 
that had to come, and was now over, a 
necessary step taken, preparing the way 
for the explanation that was to be given 
by-and-by. And now the security he 
would feel in having so plainly put a stop 
to conversation on old times, and pre- 
scribed a footing of acquaintanceship in- 
stead of their former intimacy, would make 
it easier to slide into ordinary talk on topics 
of the present. How much she could 
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make of that, Alma knew, even if she did 
not reckon, as she believed she might, 
knowing the pitiful heart she had to deal 
with, on a little compunction stealing in, 
now that he was made aware of the pain 
his anger had given her. Any way, she 
thought it was something got over, a step 
towards her end. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
ON REVIENT TOUJOURS. 


THE succeeding days verified Alma’s 
hope of greater freedom of intercourse be- 
ing established between the different mem- 
bers of the travelling party who had set 
out in so much constraint, and with so 
many painful feelings to hold them apart. 
References to old times were rigidly 
avoided, and old intimacy tacitly ignored ; 
but daily and hourly intercourse soothed 
down restraint and cured painful conscious- 
ness, until a quiet friendly footing pre- 
vailed among them all which Alma was 
very careful not to overstep. It served 
her even better than she had expected. 
Wynyard no longer avoided speaking to 
her or looking at her; and as he was a 
person whose small coin in conversation 
soon came to an end, it was inevitable 
that in the course of hours spent in such 
solitudes as they were travelling through, 
topics should be touched upon, or allusions 
called forth which, in spite of the most 
carefully-preserved appearance of recent 
acquaintanceship, revealed sympathies in 
thought or recollection such as strangers 
could not possibly have had. Wynyard 
might keep studiously the slightest refer- 
ence to former times out of his talk, but 
he could not hinder Alma from under- 
standing a half-expressed thought of his 
more quickly than any one who did not 
know his mind through and through 
would have understood it; or prevent her 
being able to supply a forgotten name in 
a Provencal legend which they had once 
read out of the same book. It was hardly 
surprising, as the days passed on, that the 
conversations as they arose between those 
two grew more and more engrossing, for 
they had the unusual charm of a mutually- 
felt, carefully avoided memory, —a pearl 
of secret knowledge and intimate under- 
Standing gleaming up through the waters 
of ordinary talk, alluring the speakers 
moment by moment to dive down and bring 
it to the surface. No wonder that lines 
from Wynyard’s syren song kept recur- 
ring to his mind, or that a vague discon- 
tent with himself mingled with a growing 
reluctance to anticipate the end of the 





jousyy. He would once or twice have 
broken away from the party if he could 
have done so without assigning any reason; 
but they had got into a district remote 
from railways, with few and recognized 
resting-places, and it was difficult to sepa- 
rate without an appearance of quarrel 
‘hich he was anxious to avoid. 

The middle of the fourth day’s journey 
was to bring the party to St. Julien, the 
first place where they expected to find 
letters awaiting them, and their final stage 
before they reached Madame de Florimel’s 
destination. This last was Chateau Ar- 
naud, an old residence belonging to the 
De Florimel family, part of which had 
long since been degraded into a farm- 
house and inn, while a few rooms were 
still preserved with the old furniture in 
readiness for occasional visits from its 
owners. In Count de Florimel’s lifetime 
such visits had been very rare, and sel- 
dom extended beyond a day or two. But 
madame had conceived a liking for the 
place, and was not without ambition of 
introducing into the management of the 
property something of the English vigor 
that was bearing such good fruits at La 
Roquette. If only another Joseph Marie 
and a Madelon might be found to carry 
out her views at St. Arnaud with the same 
zeal and discretion that was shown at La 
Roquette, madame felt sure there would 
be everything to hope for the place. 
“And precisely the newly married pair.” 
Madame wondered she had not thought 
of this before — that she had ever dreamed 
of another lot for Madelon. How had it 
not occurred ,to her from the first! The 
marriage of last week had evidently been 
made for no other purpose than to provide 
two managers precisely after her own 
mind for her property at Chateau Ar- 
naud — Antoine and Madelon! Here was 
the place made; and next year she might 
have English strawberries growing on the 
slopes above the chdfeau, and Alderney 
cows in the farmyard. 

All through the morning hours of their 
last day’s journey, Madame de Florimel 
kept Wynyard engaged in a brisk argu- 
ment as to whether or not this brilliant 
idea should be carried out. Whether 
Antoine and Madelon should not be trans- 
ported from their native place to reign as 
intendant and his wife over madame’s 
property in the mountains. Wynyard 
really did not know why he objected, or 


why he should grow absolutely cross when 
madame put aside all the objections he 
raised against her scheme. It was nothing 
to him, and there was no excuse for his 
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rowing eloquent against the iniquity of 
a ons ine bribed to leave si *Ro- 
quette who could live there in peace and 
tranquillity; he only understood that there 
was an actual pain in his mind which col- 
ored his words and gave them another 
meaning besides that which referred to 
Antoine and Madelon’s affairs. Was..it 
for himself that he was regretting the 
peaceful atmosphere of the place, and some 
pure influence he had felt there, which was 
slipping away ? 

It was the last morning, and Alma kept 
herself quite out of the conversation, sit- 
ting back, her eyes fixed on the receding 
snowy heights, and with an unwonted ex- 
pression of uneasiness and dejection in 
her attitude and countenance. Her clasped 
hands lay uselessly in her lap; her eyes, 
though they turned always to the receding 
prospects, seemed to see nothing; her 
lips trembled every now and then as if she 
were struggling to keep back tears. Why 
should his exaggerated praise of La Ro- 
quette vex her; or was it that at all, or 
something else, that troubled her and kept 
her silent? Or again, what did it matter 
to him? Wynyard asked himself. This 
was the last morning. That beloved, 
hated, bewitching, repelling face, with its 
haunting sadnesses and inscrutable lights 
and shadows, would never be so before 
him again that he should be compelled to 
study it and wonder over its changes. It 
was the last of that sort of pain he need 
ever have, for he was quite determined to 
stay only one night at Chateau Arnaud, 
where the Riverses were to remain a fort- 
night. He might reasonably plead long- 
neglected business as an excuse for 
hurrying away as soon as opportunity 
offered. The next news that would reach 
him of Alma Rivers would be the an- 
nouncement of her marriage in the Z7imes 
newspaper some late summer morning 
towards the close of the season when 
everybody was getting married. Kirkman 
— Rivers ; the lines of small print seemed 
to float between him and her beautiful sor- 
rowful face, and were reason enough -for 
his thinking he ought not to look so much 
at it; though they afforded no apparent 
excuse for his throwing so much animosity 
into his arguments against Antoine’s and 
Madelon’s promotion. Alma heard the 
excited talk about a matter incomprehen- 
sible to her, and it helped to depress her ; 
but it was not the cause of her sadness. 
It came to her muffled, through a crowd of 
anxious and regretful thoughts which made 
that last morning to her also full of bitter- 
ness. At Dimes they were to call at the 
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post-office for letters. Madame de Flori- 
mel had ordered hers to be sent there from 
La Roquette, and Wynyard had mentioned 
incidentally last night that he had given 
that address to his London correspondent, 
and expected a budget of letters and pa- 
ers. 

, The forenoon was stealing away and 
they were going down-hill rapidly. None 
of those excuses for getting out to walk or 
sketch that had occurred while they were 
ascending could be found now, and no one 
this morning seemed to be paying any at- 
tention to the scenery, magnificent as it 
was. Lady Rivers, on her side of the car- 
riage, and Ward on the box were nodding 
comfortably through a great part of the 
morning, and Wynyard and Madame de 
Florimel were quarrelling. Alma, if she 
observed anything, saw only in the chang- 
ing scene around some other existence 
into which she longed to escape. The 
eagle that rose from crag to crag, and 
mounted in ever-ascending spirals into the 
wide blue —the rough-haired little shep- 
herdess who paused half way up a green 
slope to look down into the carriage, — 
yes, and even that bent figure of a poor 
Cagot-woman who, harnessed like a horse 
to a rude covered cart, dragged her children 
and her belongings with horrible toil up 
the steep, — awoke in her equally a vague 
longing to escape, to lose herself in any 
one of those lives, anywhere, so that she 
might avoid the defeat and shame she saw 
before her, the regrets whose bitterness 
she believed in another hour or two she 
should taste in full measure. 

At the foot of the long descent the road 
wound through a ravine with a sheer cliff 
on one side, and on the other a river opal- 
ine with melting ice from the mountain 
streams that fed it, and reflecting gems of 
color from the flowery borders. Here 
there was hardly room for a horse to ride 
abreast with the carriage, and Madame de 
Florimel consented to a plan of Wynyard’s 
that he should ride quickly forward to 
Dimes, which was a few miles out of the 
direct road to Chateau Arnaud, get any 
letters that might be awaiting them at the 
post-office, and meet them at a wayside 
resting-place where they could take their 
noonday meal, and start for Chateau Ar- 
naud with a shorter journey before them. 

What a hurry he was in to get his let- 
ters, Alma thought, as she watched him 
urge his horse to a gallop as soon as he 
had gained a little distance from the car- 
riage. He would have time enough to 
read them before she saw him again, and 
to open any newspapers that might be 
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awaiting him, and take in all the immense 
change in his prospects that could not fail 
to be made known to him now through 
one source or another. Crises of that 
kind act suddenly, and news of social ele- 
vation is apt to look familiar when it is an 
hour old. It would be Earl Anstice who 
met her, when next her eyes fell on that 
receding figure, and she should knowin an 
instant that she had lost her aim, been 
defeated in the game for which she had 
played with a false die, the thought of 
which would shame her, and shame her 
uselessly all the rest of her life. 

Ah! fate had been hard upon her, very 
hard. She had only asked for one little 


: half-hour alone with her lover, for he was 


her lover still, she was sure of that; only 
demanded one little rift to be made for 
her in the thin wall of ceremony that di- 
vided them, and she could have done all 
the rest herself. She could have said 
words that could now never be said, but 
which, spoken half an hour ago, would 
have secured the happiness of two lives. 


Oh the little more, and how much it is! 
And the little less, and what worlds away ! 


Ah! how bitter it was — how bitter it 
was to be baffled for want of the opportu- 
nity to whisper one word ! 

Alma had time to indulge in these 
regrets without interruption when the party 
left the carriage; for the farmhouse at 
which they baited the horses proved too 
uninviting to tempt the ladies to enter, and 
Madame de Florimel organized a little en- 
campment in a meadow by the river. For 
Alma withdrew herself a few paces from 
the others, on pretext of getting a better 
view of the head of the ravine fora sketch, 
and was virtually alone for an hour or so 
when the meal was over. A person disci- 
plined by much experience of sorrow 
would hardly have kept suclr bitter, self- 
regarding thoughts in the presence of the 
scene Alma was sketching. The grandeur 
and the calm would have rebuked the 
self-pity into peace. But Alma was not a 
disciplined character in any sense. She 
had never yet faced, even as a possibility, 
the thought of not getting what she really 
desired in the end. She had hesitated 
between ambitions and likings, but she had 
never hitherto believed in disappointment 
as a possible condition for herself, and 
now that its shadow was falling on her, 
she rebelled fiercely against submission. 
There was no side of her mind that would 
admit the thought of denial. The lofty 
mountain peaks before her eyes, snow- 
capped, or bare and rugged, that meekly 





bore the brunt of the storms, and sent the 
fruitful rain down their barren sides, to 
enrich the valleys at their feet; the river 
rippling past, from which the flowers and 
reeds on its banks were stealing their life 
every minute, the glad, mild air, the wealth 
of rich color, had no parable of self-renun- 
ciation to unfold to her, for she could not 
read their language. Their gladness and 
calm only struck her as a bitter contrast to 
the unrest and discontent of which her 
soul was full. Why should nature be glad 
and she sorrowful? Why should the 
earth have its spring, flowers bloom, and 
birds sing, if youthful hearts were to go 
unsatisfied, and the spring-time of a life be 
darkened with disappointment. As the 
outline of her drawing grew and she. began 
to wash in the delicate first color, Alma had 
by force of self-pity cleared herself of any 
sense of blame. She managed to forget 
her own half-heartedness in the first days 
of Wynyard’s poverty, and even arrived at 
almost persuading herself that she had 
never seriously thought of becoming Hor- 
ace Kirkman’s wife. The tragedy of so 
true a love as hers being crossed, such a 
perfect happiness as she might have had 
being lost through a train of trivial mis- 
chances, was the only side of the question 
she would allow herself to look at. Wyn- 
yard’s return took her by surprise at last. 
She had been listening for horse hoofs 
along the road, but he had alighted at a 
further gate of the farmyard, and, hearing 
of their whereabouts, came to the river-side 
on foot. He approached her first from 
behind, and held down a letter which she 
took without looking up — yet something 
in his voice reassured her — there was no 
change in that at all events. 

“ Your father’s handwriting, I think,” he 
said. “ You will be glad of news.” 

Alma put the letter down on her knee, 
and went on with her drawing. 

“ Will you not open it?” he said after a 
while, still keeping his place behind her 
chair. “Are you not going to tell Ma- 
dame de Florimel and me how Miss West 
bore her journey, and how she found her 
friends in Saville Street?” 

“Not now,” said Alma; “mamma is 
sleeping after her coffee, and I cannot 
rouse her to hear a letter read aloud. It 
will be all about poor Uncle West’s fu- 
neral, and had better be kept till to-night, 
when the journey will be over, and she has 
a prospect of rest before her.” 

Alma fancied she heard an impatient 
sigh as Wynyard turned away from her to 
Madame de Florimel. Had he really ex- 
pected her to give him news of Emmie 
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West, she wondered, with the first pang of 
jealousy that had ever troubled her? 
Could he have heard that news and be 
thinking of Emmie West? Ina few min- 
utes she raised her head from her drawing, 
and ventured on a scrutinizing look at his 
face to see if she could detect traces of 
unusual emotion on it. He had thrown 
himself on the grass by Madame de Flor- 
imel’s side, and was emptying his pockets 
of letters for her, and in another moment 
or two they were deep in La: Roquette 
news; Wynyard evidently bent on making 
his peace with her after his fit of contra- 
diction by attention to the details she im- 
parted. Everything that had happened in 
La Roquette from the moment of ma- 
dame’s departure to the hour in which 
Joseph Marie finished his despatch ap- 
peared to be retailed and commented upon. 
Alma convinced herself as she listened 
that Wynyard’s interest in all this gossip 
was not altogether feigned, yet could he 
have endured the enumeration of the 
guests at somebody’s wedding, and found 
an observation to make about every one, 
if such news as Alma knew of was really 
in his possession ? 

“ Ah, here is a letter for you, Wynyard, 
from Paris, inclosed with mine. It must 
have arrived the very day after we started, 
and it seems to have something hard in- 
side,” and Madame de Florimel held a thin 
letter up to the light, showing a round, 
dark circle through the paper, and looked 
at it rather inquisitively. Wynyard 
changed countenance as he stretched out 
his hand to take it. 

“Tt will keep, like all the others,” he 
said, thrusting it into the depths of his 
pocket with hardly a glance at the writing 
outside. 

“ Then you have had others.” 

“Oh yes,” wearily. “A big budget 
sent on from my chambers, but it looks 
like business, and I have been such a sin- 
ner lately, and am in such deep disgrace 
with my chiefs, that I will not irritate it 
just now. Let us keepclear of proof and 
printer’s ink; as long as we have those 
snow-peaks in sight at all events. When 
we arrive to-night in the region of prose 
and prospective Alderney cows —‘ Butter 
and eggs and a pound of cheese,’ it will 
be time enough to begin.” 

“ But you have nothing else to do now,” 
urged Madame de Florimel, who was bent 
on knowing what the hard circle she had 
felt within the Paris letter signified. “ You 
will be tired of doing nothing for an hour, 
and we shall have to wait quite as long as 
that still, for the cocher declares the horses 
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are tired, and will not start before three 
o’clock. What will you do meanwhile ?” 

“TI won’t read my letters,” said Wyn- 
yard laughing. “Give it up, dear madame, 
for I am not to be badgered into making 
any such sensible use of my time here. 
Come now, we have been quarrelling all 
the morning, think of something pleasanter 
to order me to do in nearly the last leisure 
hour we shall spend together, for how 
many years, I wonder?” 

“Make a sketch like Miss Rivers. I 
should be glad to have a drawing of yours 
to put between those two of your mother’s 
that hang over my boudoir chimney-piece 
now, — you used to draw a little when you 
were last with me.” 

“A little, truly! For which perform- 
ances I have just knowledge enough to 
blush now.” 

“But you ought to draw —being your 
mother’s son.” 

“Ah, there has been a mistake about 
that, the talent I should by rights have in- 
herited has somehow passed on to my 
cousin Raphael, with the artistic name my 
mother chose for her godson instead of 
her son. We used to quarrel desperatel 
about it when we were boys, for I had al- 
ways been told I was to be the artist, and 
I could never bring myself to allow, even 
in the face of the clearest evidence, that 
he could do anything that I could not. I 
have had to cave in since, and confess that 
whereas I can only criticise, he might have 
been an artist, if he had not been an 
earl.” 

“ Ah, that is the pity! If you and he 
could but have changed places. He is 
terribly out of place where he is now, and, 
as you Say, an artist lost.” 

“You might take a more cheerful and 
complimentary view of things, and look 
upon me as an able lawyer; or if that is 
too great a stretch of imagination for a hot 
noonday, at least a penny-a-liner gained; 
or you might congratulate me on being 
provided with an infallible test of friend- 
ship, by my reverse of fortune. Poor 
Ralph has been driven into solitude, from 
the dread that seized him as soon as he 
realized his consequence, of being abso- 
lutely hunted to death, and losing his 
senses among the fascinations offered for 
his choice. He will inevitably end by mar- 
rying a kitchen-maid to secure himself 
from an angel, whereas I can pick my so- 
ciety with perfect safety, having the rough 
side always presented to me, and being 
allowed to see the most bewitching of mor- 
tals in their true colors, As Wyatt says 
in his ‘ Address to Fortune,’ — 
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In hindering me, me didst thou further. 


Poverty is an immense safeguard — and 
enlightener, I can assure you —an abso- 
lute Ithuriel’s spear. By the way, I vote 
we all cap verses, and take for our subject 
the advantage of poverty as atest of worth 
— I will begin with Wyatt — 

Though thou hast set me for a wonder, 

And seekest by change to do me pain, 

Men’s minds yet may’st thou not so order ; 

For honesty if it remain 

Shall shine for all thy cloudy rain. 


“There! I am sure Miss Rivers will 
have no difficulty in capping me with some- 
thing still more to the purpose.” 

Alma kept her face bent over her draw- 
ing, not daring to seem to hear. Surely 
she did not deserve this. His heart must 
indeed be bitter against her, if he could 
thus speak on the last morning they were 
ever likely to spend together. If this was 
his way of looking at the past, she had 
rightly concluded that all hope of recon- 
ciliation would be over forever when once 
he had heard the news that must already 
be in his possession, that he might now 
make his own at any moment. 


A little less, and what worlds away. 


Her drawing was alla pretence by this 
time, for she dared not lift up her eyes to 
the landscape for fear that the tears gath- 
ering in them should overflow, and she 
washed in colors at random while she de- 
bated with herself whether she had cour- 
age to brave out this last hour, or whether 
she should resign the faint possibility of 
a kinder word and betake herself to her 
mother’s side under a distant tree, where 
Lady Rivers was taking her noonday 
sleep. There Wynyard would certainly 
not seek her, and when once her obnox- 
jous presence was removed, he would per- 
haps take out his letters — and then — her 
suspense would be over at all events. 

“So you will neither of you cap my 
verse?” Wynyard said, still in the same 
tone. “That’s odd, I must say, when I 
have given you such a subject.” 

“‘ Miss Rivers is busy with her drawing, 
don’t you see ?” said Madame de Florimel 
blandly; “and for me — you know my 
love As English poetry. I understood 
your Ithuriel’s spear, and think I could 
even repeat the passage. From Milton, is 
it not? But I have not the new writers 

uite so readily as you have. It is nota 
fair challenge. You had better refresh 
my memory by reading something.” 

How well Alma knew the worn copy of 
selections from Browning he drew from 





his pocket! It had stood on the school- 
room shelf for a year and a half between 
one of his visits to South Lodge and an- 
other, and as he turned it over in his hands, 
the very rain-stains on the purple cover, 
and the worn edges found voices to call to 
her, and put her in mind of words and 
thoughts and looks of long ago that made 
the contrast between then and now more 
bitter. How reluctantly he had taken the 
book back that morning when she had 
brought it down-stairs to give it to him in 
a fit of girlish disgust at a complacent re- 
mark on their intimacy her mother had 
made in her hearing! And now —did he 
remember all that? or was it just a com- 
mon book to him, to be read indifferently 
with anybody? How much of it had Em- 
mie West heard ?— “ Love’s so different 
with us men.” He dipped into the book 
here and there before making up his mind 
where to read, and Alma, knowing its pages 
almost by heart as she did, could guess 
pretty accurately which were the poems he 
glanced at and rejected impatiently, “Ina 
Year,” “Two in the Campagna.” He 
was half-tempted to one of these she saw, 
and then he fluttered the leaf back almost 
to the beginning of the volume and began 
to read abruptly, — 

Just for a handful of silver he left us, 

Just for a riband to stick in his coat — 

Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us, 
Lost all the others she lets us devote ; 


The scorn in his voice, while he was 
reading the first verse, and a yearning pa- 
vow that crept into the words of the sec- 
ond — 


Blot out his name, then — record one lost soul 


more ! 
One more task declined, one more footpath 
untrod, 
One more triumph for devils, and sorrow for 
angels, 
One wrong more to man, one more insult to 
God! 
were very audible to Alma, though blind- 
ing tears had come to her eyes and a rush 
of blood to her ears; and all the self-con- 
trol of which she was capable only suf- 
ficed to keep her intensely still, with her 
face as well concealed as possible by her 
drawing-board, while the drops that would 
not be kept back any longer fell slowly and 
washed out her colors. She would not 
own herself convicted by getting up till 
the reader’s voice ceased, but then she 
would escape and at least secure herself 
from such tortures as that again. 


Life’s night begins; let him never come back 


to us, 
There would be no doubt, hesitation, and paim 
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Would it never be over? How could a 
poem which treated of a wholly different 
matter say so much between them two? 
Had he intended it when he began to read? 
Had he divined her intention, and was he 
taking this way to warn her “ not to come 
back to him”? The suspicion was so in- 
tolerable that Alma felt she could not en- 
dure the rest of her life under it, and from 
the very excess of pain, drew courage to 
fight against it. 

The reader’s voice ceased, having soft- 
ened into a deeper pathos at the last line, 
and Alma did not move, not so much as to 
wipe the tears from the wet face. The 
sun would soon dry them, and when they 
were dried she thought she would speak. 
Some word to save her pride would surely 
come before this last opportunity of justi- 
fying herself had slipped from her forever. 
Madame de Florimel was the first of the 
three to break the silence. The passive 
character of listener to poetry she only 

artially understood did not please her for 
ong together, and as her companions were 
silent, she grew restless. 

“The sun is growing hot here, and I 
thought I heard Lady Rivers stirring,” she 
said. “I will go and see how she feels 
disposed for an immediate start, and per- 
haps you will look up the driver, Wynyard, 
and try to persuade him to let us get away 
soon. I will send Ward meanwhile to 
help Miss Rivers to collect her drawing 
materials, that there may be no delay when 
the horses are ready.” 

Alma relinquished all pretence at draw- 
ing when her companions’ backs were 
turned, and covered her face from the hot 
sun and the sight of her tear-stained pa- 

er, with both hands. She must compose 

erself ina few minutes, before she was 
called to take her place in the carriage, 
and sit opposite her mother and Madame 
de Florimel through the long afternoon. 
Perhaps Wynyard would come back to 
carry her sketching-board to the carriage. 
It would be only common courtesy, and 
let him be as angry as he might he would 
never neglect that; if so should she find 
the word she wanted? The sound of re- 
turning footsteps came much sooner than 
she expected, so long before she was ready 
to speak that she kept her face hidden for 
quite a minute after she knew that Wyn- 
yard was standing in front of her, looking 
at her, and for all she knew at her tear- 
blistered drawing. 

“Miss Rivers,” a grave voice said, 
“ Alma,” and then she took down her 
hands and two pale, agitated faces con- 
fronted each other. His was full of grave 
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wonder, almost rebuke, and hers —she 
only guessed how piteous it was, by the 
compunction and pain that grew into the 
eyes that looked at her. “Madame de 
Florimel sent me to help you with your 
easel,” Wynyard began after a minute’s 
silence that seemed full of speech. “ But 
there is no hurry, let us leave it for a mo- 
ment and walk along by the river. The 
cooler air will do you good.” 

Alma obeyed, but she was weak with the 
pent-up emotion of so many hours, and as 
they walked slowly by the river-path, short, 
quivering sobs kept rising, and prevented 
her answering when he tried to begin a 
commonplace conversation to set her at 
ease. 

“Tam afraid I have hurt you,” he said 
at last, gently, “and I ought to beg your 
pardon ; I came back for that.” 

“You meant it for me —oh, Wynyard,” 
she broke out. “ You think I have done 
that, sold myself for a handful of silver!” 

“TI am sorry you so read the half-thought 
that was running in my mind. I ought 
not to have given you occasion. It was a 
shabby thing to do to express through an- 
other man’s words what I should not have 
dared to say to you in my own; I beg 
— pardon for it. Perhaps I hardly 

new what I was doing; the words got 
into my head as I read, I think.” 

“ But you think it?” 

“T shall not think it after this; I shall 
go away a repentant man, ashamed of hav- 
ing judged you. I had no right to con- 
clude that you did not love where you had 
chosen, and I beg Mr. Horace Kirkman’s 
pardon as well as yours. He is a happier 
man than I took him for.” 

* Oh no, no.” 

“ Well, I must always think him so, and 
by-and-by perhaps I shall manage to do so 
without much grudging. There!” hold- 
ing out his hand—‘“let us shake hands 
over your engagement at last, and agree 
to-day that we will keep only the best recol- 
lections out of the past, and meet when 
we do meet, which won’t be often, like old 
friends. I promise never to judge you 
again or annoy you with my peevish mor- 
tification, at any rate.” 

She did not like the words, but she 
clasped the offered hand and held it, as a 
drowning man clasps a spar thrown to him 
amid the waves he is battling with. 

“ Wynyard, I must speak. I have tried 
to tell you before, and you would not let 
me; but this is perhaps the last time we 
shall ever talk freely together, and I can- 
= have you misunderstanding me all your 

ife. 
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“Tell me anything you like.” 

“You misunderstood me just now. I 
do not love Horace Kirkman. I have never 
loved him; there is not a man in England 
that has less interest for me than he.” 

“ And yet you are going to marry him.” 

“Oh no, no. Wynyard, such a thing 
would never have been thought of by any 
one, if you had not deserted me when I 
wanted you to go with me to Golden 
Mount last Christmas. The intimacy that 
has given rise to false hopes, and has low- 
ered me in my own eyes, would never have 
been entered upon if you had helped me.” 

“ Alma!” going closer to her and taking 
her other hand. “But how can we so 
have misunderstood each other? Why 
did you not answer my letter?” 

“T have not answered it yet. You told 
me to question my heart, and try myself; 
you said you would wait an indefinite 
time.” 

“ Yes, indeed ; ——s would have been 
nothing if you had only let me know it was 
waiting. And now, my darling, was it 
really so? Has your four months’ hesita- 
tion brought you really to think you can 
take me and the life I offered you then? 
May I hope for an answer — the answer I 
hoped for — to-day — after all?” 

“ After all! Wynyard!” (reproachfully) 
“you must not say ‘after all’ so often 
over. You must not reproach me ever 
with those four months. I cannot bear it, 
for I have been loving you all the time.” 

They had turned a corner in the wind- 
ing-path, and were now quite out of sight 
of the field, sheltered by overhanging wild 
briars and hazel boughs, and his answer 
was to draw her closer to him and kiss the 
trembling lips that whispered the words. 

“ Alma, my darling, my long-sought love 
— my queen, is it possible that you love 
me?” he repeated. 

Fora moment or two they stood together 
in a bewildering rush of joy, with the glad 
sunshine round them, and the river rippling 
an accompaniment to whispered words of 
love, and only the solemn white mountain 
peaks for mute witnesses to their reunion. 
One moment of untroubled content. Al- 
ma counted that one moment, before the 
worm in her conscience began to make 
itself felt and eat into the heart of her 

oy. 
cf And you remember my letter?” Wyn- 
yard said at last, putting her a little further 
away that he might get a good look into 
her face. “You know what you are doing, 
and what sort of an impracticable ¢é¢e 
montée you will have to put up with for a 
aahend ? You will not be regretting the 
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Gog and Magog palace all the time, or the 
applause of the worthy Philistines who 
would have honored you for doing well to 
yourself? My comfort is that you have 
had four long months to consider of it. 
And at the end you really say, do you, my 
darling, that ‘love is enough’?” 

“ And you?” said Alma. “I have told 
you about myself — but you? What were 
you doing and feeling all those four months 
you talk so much about? Tell me.” 

“Trying with all my heart and strength 
to forget and despise you; how success- 
fully we won’t say.” 

The words were spoken with a smile, 
and he drew her close to him again, beg- 
ging her pardon in half-a-dozen different 
forms of self-accusation for having dared 
to doubt her, promising to credit her with 
every sort of disinterestedness and noble- 
ness for the future. But even with his 
arms round her, and his loving thanks and 
praises in her ears, Alma felt that the mo- 
ment’s perfect content was over for her. 
The momentary tone of contempt had re- 
called her to a consciousness of facts she 
had been trying to forget, and she felt how 
different this taking of him was from what 
he believed it to be. “Some day he will 
find it out, and then what will he think of 
you? Allthis praise and gratitude is not 
given to you, for he does not know you. 
It is not yours.” So the irrepressible 
small voice began already to whisper, poi- 
soning all the sweets of love. 

Madame de Florimel’s shrill voice calling 
for them reached their ears before Alma 
had brought herself to look up and speak 
frankly again, and she hastily drew her 
hands away. 

“ Remember,” she said, “not a word, 
not a look to startle my mother, or awaken 
Madame de Florimel’s curiosity, till I give 
you leave. My mother must be pre- 
pared.” 

“Surely,” Wynyard said, “after waiting 
four months in utter darkness I can bear 
a few hours’ more silence, but don’t let it 
goon. I know, dear, that there is a great 
deal for you to do and bear yet, that we 
are still very far from the goal; but let me 
have my fair share of any fighting there 
may yet be to win through before we reach 
it. Don’t put me aside again, and take all 
the brickbats that may be flying about in 
the shape of remonstrances on your own 
dear head. I think I should count for some- 
thing in it even with Lady Rivers, so don’t 
let me be kept out of all knowledge of 
what is befalling you again.” 

“Only for to-night,” said Alma hastily. 
“TI must talk to mamma alone to-night 
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There is Madame de Florimel coming to 
look for us. Let us go to meet her.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
LORD ANSTICE, 


MADAME was not very much disturbed 
by the long ¢é¢e-d-téte, nor even scandalized 
by the signs of recent agitation on the two 
faces that confronted her when she turned 
the corner. It was all very English; she 
did not quite like Alma’s independence of 
her mother, but she excused Wynyard. 
For a young Englishman there was, per- 
haps, no great indiscretion in seeking a 
private interview with the cousin of his 
lady-love when he wanted to hear news of 
her. In England at the present time such 
confidences appeared to be admissible be- 
tween young people, even of a certain 
rank, judging from the evidence of recent 
novels she had read. Madame, therefore, 
felt herself at liberty to mark her disap- 
probation no further than by a slight cold- 
ness in her manner of meeting the 
wanderers. 

During the afternoon’s drive, while 
Wynyard kept out of the way, she glided 
easily into talk with Alma about Chateau 
Arnaud affairs, and being used to one-sided 
conyersation, she was scarcely at all dis- 
concerted by the scanty, unmeaning re- 
sponses she got to her remarks. One 
could not expect every English girl to be 
as intelligent about foreign farming matters 
as that sensible, pretty little Emmie West 
had invariably shown herself to be. 

Alma, on her side, found the effort of 
bringing out her “ Yeses” and “ Noes ” in 
tolerably right order a sufficiently difficult 
effort, and yet she was not sorry to be 
obliged to make it. It had a steadying 
effect on the tumult of thoughts and feel- 
ings that were struggling for the upper 
hand in her soul, — wonder, joy, love, and 
threatening remorse and self-disgust. It 
helped her to keep herself afloat in an un- 
real dream of present circumstances, the 
only way in which she could look at them 
and preserve her calmness. She deter- 
mined to let herself imagine just for that 
one afternoon that things really were with 
her as Wynyard was believing them to be, 
as he rode on and on through the dreamy, 
sunny May afternoon. That it was just 
Wynyard Anstice she had accepted for her 
husband ; that she was going to share a 
modest life with him, and that the letters 
he was carrying on to read leisurely at 
Chateau Arnaud contained only ordi- 
nary news about his literary work, as he 
thought. 
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At sunset the travellers passed through 
a little town built on the river whose bor- 
ders they had skirted nearly all day, and as 
they entered the roughly-paved street, they 
met a procession of robed priests, singing 
hymns, and carrying wreaths of flowers to 
a chapel on the other side of the river, 
whose tinkling bell they heard summoning 
worshippers to some special service in 
honor of Mary’s month. The coachman 
drew up just before reaching the bridge, to 
avoid interfering with the cortége, and 
Wynyard rode to the side of the carriage 
and pointed out the chapel, half-hidden 
ramong plane-trees, to which it was bound. 
While he spoke and looked at her, Alma 
realized her fancy for a moment or two as 
she wished. It wasall sodreamlike. The 
chanting voices, and the faint scent of the 
flowers borne past them, the sweet, cool 
rush of water among the reeds at the 
bank’s edge, and the long, level rays of 
golden light on the tree-tops, and on the 
still spaces of the fields, and on the broad 
reaches of the hazy river. For a moment 
her thoughts met his without the dividing 
barrier of unshared knowledge, and she 
forgot everything but the love and trust in 
his eyes, and was able to thirk herself his, 
in the fashion he believed her to be, as she 
had been striving to do all the afternoon. 
Then the carriage began to move on again, 
and Wynyard, left behind, got off his horse 
to pick up a flower that had fallen from 
one of the wreaths, intending to ride after 
the carriage and give it to Alma, but it 
was a May rose, and after one glance at it, 
he threw it back into the dust again, re- 
mounted, and rode on slowly: he had 
received his first pull down to earth from 
the height to which Alma’s confession had 
lifted him a few hours before. It was 
nearly dark when they reached Chateau 
Arnaud, and Lady Rivers, worn out with 
the long day’s travelling, retired to her 
room at once, and did not reappear at the 
late meal. The rest of the party reassem- 
bled in one of the damp-smelling upper 
rooms of the house, left untouched from 
year to year between the brief visits of 
their owners. Such signs of recent prepa- 
ration as were visible, the wood fire blazing 
on the handsome, rusty brass andirons, 
the nosegays in the great vases in the win- 
dow recesses, the well-spread centre table, 
only seemed to bring out more prominently 
the stately unhomeliness of the place, and 
draw protests from the faded tapestry, and 
the old-world allegorical figures painted on 
the ceiling, against the impertinence of a 





modern generation in bringing its obtru- 
sive interests and commonplace loves to 
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disturb the atmosphere left by long-dead 
actors of statelier times. 

Alma kept out of the way till she was 
summoned to table, and Wynyard, who was 
waiting at the door of the saloon to take 
her in, was surprised at the shy gravity of 
her face, and her avoidance of his glance 
through all the first part of the meal. He 
thought she had been talking to her 
mother, and that the confidence had been 
ill-received, and he longed for the mo- 
ment when he might comfort her. Afro- 
pos of a love-story, provoked by one of the 
portraits on the walls, into which Madame 
de Florimel launched during supper, he 
threw in a remark or two, playful or serious 
as the case allowed, which Alma might 
apply to themselves as well as to the old 
hero and heroine if she pleased. But not 
even by that device could he win an up- 
ward look or a smile. 

When supper was over they went into a 
balcony at the back of the house to get a 
distant moonlight view of the mountain 
range they had that day descended, and 
when Madame de Florimel was leaning 
over the balustrade, wrestling with a re- 
fractory vine-branch that had lost its hold 
on the wood-work, Wynyard found an op- 
portunity for a whispered word. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ I see how it is. Your 
mother is unhappy, and you will not look 
at me. Never mind,dear. We will make 
her a great deal happier between us by-and- 
by than she could have been any other 
way. But I wish I could bear the present 
pain for you both. I wish just now —as I 
never thought to wish—that I still had 
that to offer you which would satisfy her 
ambition for you, and spare you the pain 
of disappointing her.” 

“Do you—do you indeed?” Alma 
cried, startled out of her caution for a mo- 
ment, and looking up at him with eager, 
glad eyes. “Should you really be glad to 
know that we were not going to be 

or?” 

“I do not know that we shall be what I 
call poor,” he answered, a little mortified 
at her eagerness. “ Have a little faith in 
me, Alma, and persuade your mother to 
believe me worth something. It is not 
such a very hard lot I am asking you to 
share, dear, that you need look so fearful 
over it and refuse me a smile on our be- 
trothal night. I promise not to turn my 
back on any good fortune that comes, pro- 
vided it is not through Mr. Kirkman’s con- 
juring. Willthat satisfy you?” 

She would not see the hand stretched 
out to take hers, but slipped to Madame 
de Florimel’s side, and busied herself 
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with the vine-shoots till it was time to go 
in. 

Bitter thoughts against herself swelled 
up in her heart. It was always the same, 
she told herself; unfit for either course — 
too‘half-hearted to carry out any line of 
action thoroughly good or bad; a waif 
buffeted about by caprice and conscience, 
and getting the evil of both courses by 
half-doing. If she could have responded 
cordially, and assured him that she did not 
fear poverty with him, all might have been 
well, and the good news might even yet 
have come sweetly ; but conscience had 
made a coward of her, and planted a thorn 
already in their intercourse. Would that 
little wrong-doing in the beginning always 
crop up in her thoughts like this? or would 
she have strength —the evil strength or 
the good strength, she did not know which 
— to crush down the remembrance effectu- 
ally at last, and walk into the perfect hap- 
piness that seemed so very close to her, 
and yet, in spite of what had been said to- 
day, not hers yet — not in her heart this 
moment? 

Wynyard remained out in the balcony 
long after the ladies had left him. It had 
been an exciting day, a wonderful day, and 
it was not surprising that he could not all 
at once turn to his letters, especially as 
that thin letter with the Paris post-mark 
and the little hard circlet inside was the 
one in all the budget that recurred to his 
thoughts first. The shrinking he felt to 
open it was a greater pain and remorse to 
him than it would have been to a man who 
had less high views of what the relation- 
ship between men and women should be 
than he had long entertained. It was in 
vain that he told himself he might well be 
thankful there was so little to look back 
upon with regret on his betrothal night. 
He had once thought to give a thoroughly 
loyal heart, that had never swerved, to 
the woman who loved him, and to have the 
assurance within himself that no other 
woman’s life had been troubled or made 
the worse by him. And now there was 
the recollection of the shy happiness in 
Emmie’s eyes when they stood upon the 
hill together at La Roquette, and — what- 
ever there might be in that letter, to 
stand between him and the thorough satis- 
faction in Alma’s surrender he had once 
thought to have. He did not think that 


there would be anything for Emmie but a 
moment’s pain and surprise when she 
heard; and yet to have disturbed that 
trustful, childlike heart with a moment’s 
pain seemed a cursed thing to have done, 
and he would have given a great deal that 
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it all had not happened. The more he 
tried to think only of Alma, and to recall 
her looks and her words, and dwell on the 
wonder of her surrender, the triumph of 
being loved by her after all—the more 
vividly did this little sting of regret trouble 
and pain him. It ought all to have been 
such perfect joy, and he was angry with 
himself for the want of loyalty that ad- 
mitted a drawback in it. At last, when 
everything was still outside, and all the 
little lights had disappeared from the scat- 
tered houses on the hillsides, he turned 
back into the room where the firelight had 
sunk down to glowing red embers, and a 
solitary candle was burning on the centre 
table, and took out his letters. There was 
a large packet forwarded from his cham- 
bers in London, and Emmie’s letter which 
he opened first and read through, then he 
slowly tore it into small pieces, throwing 
them one by one on the fire. Yes— it 
had been worse even than he had antici- 
pated; the hopeless tone decipherable 
enough through the simple words, the sad 
little postscript, and, worst of all, the tear- 
blister, just at the corner of the paper 
where there was no writing, and which 
must have fallen as she folded it. He sat 
looking at the fire;-seeing not that, but the 
May rosebud on the dusty road from 
which he had ridden away, till he grew out 
of patience with himself, and turned sharp- 
ly back to the lamplight and the budget 
of letters on the table, determined to give 
a new direction to his thoughts. 

Several letters fell out when he opened 
the packet, and he took them up at random 
without looking at their dates. The first 
he read puzzled him a good deal. It was 
in an unknown hand, and referred to some 
communication sent on a previous day, an 
answer to which was anxiously expected. 
It ended with a postscript still more in- 
comprehensible than the rest of the letter. 
“The body has not yet been found, but 
the coasts are being watched day and 
night, and two bodies of the shipwrecked 
crew came ashore this morning.” 

The next letter he tore open was from 
one of his literary colleagues, and was 
filled with congratulations on a sudden 
change of fortune. Throwing that aside, 
he came on a few lines from young 
Lawrence, written just before he started 
for Scotland, in which the whole story 
was plainly told.—“Anstice is dead. — 
Drowned in Scotland —close to his place 
on the coast of Skye where his mother 
was staying. She is in a dreadful state, 
and I am setting out to go to her to-day. 
You should come at once, for I sha’n’t 
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like to take more responsibility than I can 
help, and everything now devolves on you. 
You will have heard all particulars of the 
accident before my letter reaches you, for 
of course you were written to first. -Get- 
ting no answer from you, Mrs. Anstice’s 
companion sent to me, the only one of 
poor Ralph’s friends at all come-at-able, 
likely to have seen anything of him of late, 
or be able to comfort his mother with 
news of him. Poor fellow! it is altogether 
a miserable business. It seems he had 
had a quarrel wih his mother, and had 
been keeping out of every one’s way accord- 
ing to his wont. This is what I gather 
from his personal servant, just come to me 
from Leigh, who had heard nothing of 
his master for a month or more before this 
terrible event. I don’t congratulate you 
on the splendid fortune that must all 
come to you now. You will feel too much 
cut up about poor old Ralph to care to be 
congratulated yet; but all the same there 
can be no doubt about it; you’re the right 
man in the right place at last, and have a 
fine career before you.” There was a 
postscript to this letter too. “I just 
stepped in to No. 20, Belgrave Square, to 
tell Lady Forest. She was immensely 
interested on your account, as no doubt 
other friends will be.” Wynyard missed 
the postscript at first, and even when his 
eye fell upon it, on taking up the letter a 
second time, it did not make much impres- 
sion, though long afterwards the words 
came back to his memory with a terrible 
light upon them. 

Apart from the natural sorrow on hear- 
ing of the sudden death of a companion 
of early years, Wynyard was not the sort 
of man to feel any great elevation of 
spirits at the news of an unexpected 
acquisition of riches. He was too much in 
love with his own plans, too confident in 
his own powers of making a position for 
himself in the world without adventitious 
help, to escape a twinge of regret when 
the possibility of carrying them out, and 
achieving his own aims was thus snatched 
away. The new career offered him pre- 
sented its weight of responsibilities first to 
his mind, and that with crushing effect. 
It was not till after hours of thought and 
efforts to calm himself that brighter views 
began to steal in, and whisperings of new 
hopes and ambitions to make themselves 
heard. Alma—he was tempted for a mo- 
ment to regret that she too would be 
baffled of her design of giving up the 
world for love. He should never know 


now how bravely she would have met dif- 
ficulties, how nobly she would have en- 
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coment him to wait patiently for well- 
earned success if it had been slow in com- 
ing. He had had such dreams about her 
once, but that was before his confidence in 
her had been shaken. No—in spite of 
to-day he could not go back to faith in that 
reading of her character. The best he 
could do was to rejoice heartily for her 
sake that she was spared a trial which 
might have been too great for her strength, 
and to resolve not to be over-critical as to 
the manner in which she should receive 
the news to-morrow morning. He would 
not measure the joy and triumph there 
would surely be on her face as if it afforded 
any test of the degree in which she val- 
ued his possessions above himself. 

It was long after he had sought the 
quaint little bed, prepared for him in an 
alcove beyond the sa/on, before’ he could 
sleep; but, wearied out at last with the 
excitement of the day, he slept heavily and 
long, and the morning light was streaming 
full into the room when he opened his 
eyes. Itshowed him between the curtains 
of the alcove the sa/on table still strewn 
with letters, and the tapestry chair where 
he had sat last night reading ¢ha¢ news. 
He heard voices in the garden below, 
Alma and Madame de Florimel talking to 
each other, and all the events of yester- 
day came back instantaneously and clearly 
into his mind, one, as it were, balancing 
and steadying the other. He had awak- 
ened into a new existence, and the people 
around him had something of the aspect 
of strangers. Alma was his — yes — but 
he thought of her rather as the future 
Lady Anstice than as his old love, and he 
himself was hardly himself —something 
less, perhaps, than his former self, for the 
death of poor Ralph who had believed in 
him as no other, not even his wife, would 
ever believe in him again. Well, it was 
late, and there was a great deal to be done; 
he must start that morning for England, 
and he had better go down as quickly as 
possible into the garden where Madame de 
Florimel was pottering among her vegeta- 
bles as if it were yesterday, and get over 
the task of telling his news, 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


THE new and uniform edition of Cardi- 
nal Newman’s works is now, with one ex- 
ception,* complete: thirty-four volumes, 


* The annotated translation of St. Athanasius re- 
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given originally to the world at various in- 
tervals, and upon occasions very widely 
differing, from the year 1828 to the year 
1875; the record of the thought, the ac- 
tion, the sufferings, the joys, the failures, 
the successes of a long and eventful life. 
These volumes entitle their author to no 
mean place among the classics of our 
country. There is no living writer who 
has attained to such supreme mastery over 
the English tongue. It is to him an in- 
strument of which he knows all the mys- 
terious capabilities, all the hidden sweet- 
ness, all the latent power ; and it responds 
with marvellous precision to his every 
touch, the boldest or the slightest. Per- 
suasive winningness, scathing denuncia- 
tion, vivid irony, closest logic, soul-subdu- 
ing pathos, graceful fancies — all are at his 
command, and come forth to do his bid- 
ding. His is a high creative faculty united 
to —_ ratiocinative power, and matured 
and chastened by that supreme art which 
leaves no trace of workmanship. Where 
in the whole range of our literature shall 
we find passages of loftier eloquence and 
purer religious feeling than in his sermons? 
Where an exacter apprehension and a 
clearer statement of gravest philosophical 
problems — whatever our view as to his 
solution of them — than in the “ Grammar 
of Assent,” the “ Essay on Development,” 
the “ Lectures.on the Ideal of a Univer- 
sity”? Where sweeter and more delicate 
flowers of poesy than in such verses as 
“ Lead, kindly Light,” or “The Dream of 
Gerontius”? Who has displayed greater 
descriptive force, or more consummate 
power of word-painting, than he who has 
made ancient Athens live before us? 
Whose holy enchantment has called up in 
the midst of the nineteenth century, with 
its feverish strivings and incessant move- 
ment and restless endeavor, the venerable 
shades of St. Benedict and his compan- 
ions, in the unbroken calm and untroubled 
peace of the early monastic institute? 
Who has “sorted and numbered the wea 
ons of controversy” with such scientific 
precision, and employed them with such 
consummate skill, as the author of the 
“ Treatise on the Prophetic Office,” the 
“Tract on Creed and Canon,” the “ Lec- 
tures on Anglican Difficulties,” and the 
‘“‘ Letter to the Duke of Norfolk ”? While, 
still higher glory, in a life full of polemical 
strife, he has never taken an unfair advan- 
tage or won a dishonest victory. 

These are some of the titles upon which 
mains to be added to this edition in order to complete 


it. It is to this that my references are.made throughout 
this article. 








Cardinal Newman’s claim rests to a high 

lace in the literature of his country. It 
is not, however, my present purpose to 
consider him from a merely literary stand- 
point. Cardinal Newman has played a 
notable part in a most important — perhaps 
the most important — department of the 
annals of our century. He is the especial 
representative of a great spiritual and in- 
tellectual movement, and a conspicuous 
leader of religious thought. It is in this 
character that I propose now to regard 
him. My object is to sketch the main out- 
lines of his life, and in such rough way as 
may be possible to form an estimate of 
his work. And in executing this task my 
chief materials will be derived from his 
books, one special note of which is their 
strong individuality. They are instinct 
with that egotism which, to use a happy 
expression of his own, is, in some prov- 
inces, the truest modesty. Each in its 
different way and its varying degree has 
for us its revelation about the writer. 
Thus the “ Grammar of Assent” does for 
us objectively what the “ Apologia” does 
subjectively. The “Essay on Develop- 
ment ” is confessedly a chapter — the last 
—in the workings of the author’s mind 
which issued in his submission to Rome. 
There is perhaps not one of his “ Oxford 
Sermons” which, as he has told us of the 
famous discourse on wisdom and inno- 
cence, was not written with a secret refer- 
ence to himself. His verses are the ex- 
pressions of personal feelings, the greater 
part of them, to give his own account, 
growing out of that religious movement 
which he followed so faithfully from first 
to last.* And, further, we have his pres- 
ent criticism upon his former self, his ulti- 
mate judgments upon his early views, in 
the prefaces and notes with which he has 
enriched the new editions of his old works. 
Then we possess in his volumes not only 
the story of his life, but, in some degree, 
his comment thereon. 


Tile velut fidis arcana sodalibus olim 
Credebat libris, neque si male cesserat unquam 
Decurrens alio, neque si bene, quo fit ut om- 


nis 
Votiva pateat veluti descripta tabella 
Vita senis. 


Cardinal Newman’s life runs with the 
century. It is to the age of Pitt and Fox, 
of Napoleon and Pius VII., of Scott and 
Byron, of Coleridge and Kant, that we 
must go back to survey the moral, political, 
and religious surroundings of his early 


* Dedication to Mr. Badeley of ‘‘ Verses upon Vari- 
ous Occasions,’’ p. vii. 
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years — surroundings which largely influ- 
ence every man, and the more largely in 
proportion to the receptivity and retentive- 
ness of his intellectual constitution. To 
form some apprehension of the spiritual 
element in which Cardinal Newman lived 
and moved during the time when his char- 
acter was matured and his first principles 
were formed, is a necessary condition 
precedent to any true understanding of 
what he is and of what he has wrought. 
Let us therefore glance at the condition of 
English religious thought at that period. 
Perhaps it is not too much to say that 
never, during its course of well-nigh two 
thousand years in the world, has Chris- 
tianity presented less of the character of a 
spiritual religion than during the last half 
of the eighteenth century. Not in En- 
gland only, but throughout: Europe, the 
general aim of its accredited teachers 
seems to have been to explain away its 
mysteries, to extenuate its supernatural 
character, to reduce it to a system of 
morality little differing from that of Epic- 
tetus or Marcus Aurelius. The dogmas of 
Christianity were almost openly admitted 
to be nonsense. Religious emotion was 
stigmatized as enthusiasm. Theology, 
from being “ the science of things divine,” 
had sunk into apologies, opposing weak 
answers to strong objections, and into evi- 
dences, endeavoring with the smallest 
result to establish the existence of a vague 
possible deity. Even the sanctions of 
morality were sought in the lowest in- 
stincts of human nature, the reason for 
doing good assigned in the received text- 
books of philosophy being in effect, as 
Mr. Mill puts it, “that God is stronger 
than we are, and able to damn us if we do 
not.” The prevailing religion of the day 
me be accurately of from the most 
widely popular of its homiletic works, 
those thrice-famous sermons of Blair’s, 
which were at one time to be found in 
well-nigh every family of the upper and 
middle classes of this country, and which 
probably may still be discovered in the 
remoter shelves of the libraries in most 
country houses. No one can look into 
these discourses without admitting the 
truth of Mr. Stephen’s trenchant criticism 
that “ they represent the last stage of theo- 
logical decay.”* For unction there is 
mere mouthing; for the solid common 
sense of early writers, an infinite capacity 
for repeating the feeblest platitudes ; the 


* English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, vol. 
ii., p. 346. The remarks in my following sentence are 
an abridgement of an admirable page — the next — of 
Mr. Stephen’s book. 
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morality can scarcely be dignified by the 
name of prudential, unless all prudence be 
summed up in the command, “ Be respect- 
able ;” the pages are full of solemn trifling 
— prosings about adversity and prosperity, 
eulogies upon the most excellent of vir- 
tues, moderation, and proofs that religion 
is upon the whole productive of pleasure. 
As Mr. Mill accurately sums the matter 
up, — 

The age seemed smitten with an incapacity 
of producing deep or strong feeling, such at 
least as could ally itself with meditative habits. 
There were few poets, and none of a high 
order; and philosophy had fallen into the 
hands of men of a dry prosaic nature, who had 
not enough of the materials of human feeling 
in them to imagine any of its more complex 
and mysterious manifestations; all of which 
they either left out of their theories, or intro- 
duced them with such explanations as no one 
who had experienced the feelings could receive 
as adequate.* 


Such was the dominant tone of English 
thought about the time when Cardinal 
Newman was born. But beside it there 
was another school which exercised a 
strong influence over a not inconsiderable 
number of adherents, and which potently 
affected the growth of his character and 
the formation of his opinions. Among the 
figures conspicuous in the history of En- 
gland in the last century, there is perhaps 
none more worthy of careful study than 
that of John Wesley. Make all deduc- 
tions you please for his narrowness, his 
self-conceit, his extravagance, and still it 
remains that no one so nearly approaches 
the fulness of stature of the great heroes 
of Christian spiritualism in the early and 
Middle Ages. He had more in common 
with St. Boniface and St. Bernardine of 
Sienna, with St. Vincent Ferrer, and Sa- 
vonarola, than any religious teacher whom 
Protestantism has ever produced. Nor is 
the rise of the sect which has adopted his 
name —the “people called Methodists ” 
was his way of designating his followers — 
by any means the most important of the 
results of his life and labors. It is not too 
much to say that he, and those whom he 
formed and influenced, chiefly kept alive 
in England the idea of supernatural order 
during the dull materialism and selfish 
coldness of the eighteenth century. To 
him is undoubtedly due the Evangelical 
party. Romaine and Newton, Venn and 
Jowett, Milner and Simeon, differing as 
they did from him on particular doctrines, 
derived from him that fundamental tenet 


* Discussions and Dissertations, vol. i., p. 430 
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of religious conversion which they termed 
“the new birth.” It is easy now, as it 
ever was, to ridicule the grotesque phrase- 
ology of the Evangelical school, to make 
merry over their sour superstitions, their 
ignorant fanaticism, to detect and pillory 
their intellectual littleness. It is not eas 
to estimate adequately the work which 
they did by reviving the idea of grace in 
the Established Church. They were not 
theologians, they were not philosophers, 
they were not scholars. Possibly only two 
of them, Cecil and Scott, can be said to 
rise above a very low level of mental me- 
diocrity. But they were men who felt the 
powers of the world to come in an age 
when that world had become to most little 
more than an unmeaning phrase; who 
spoke of a God to pray to, in a generation 
which knew chiefly of one to swear by; 
who made full proof of their ministry by 
signs and wonders parallel to those of the 
prophetic vision. It was in truth a valley 
of dry bones in which the Evangelical 
clergyman of the opening nineteenth cen- 
tury was set; and as he prophesied there 
was a noise, and behold a shaking, and the 
breath came into them, and they lived and 
stood upon their feet, an exceeding great 
army. 

In this army John Henry Newman was 
led to enrol himself in early youth. He 
has himself told us how, in the autumn of 
1816, he fell under the influence of a defi- 
nite creed, and received into his intellect 
impressions of dogma which have never 
been effaced or obscured; how “the con- 
versations and sermons of that excellent 
man, long dead, the Rev. Walter Mayers, 
of Pembroke College, Oxford,” were “the 
human means of the beginning of this 
divine faith ” in him; how he is “ still more 
certain of the inward conversion of which 
he was then conscious, than that he has 
hands or feet.”* Cardinal Newman’s 
earliest religious reading was of authors 
such as Romaine, Thomas Scott, Joseph 
Milner, whose works were then the text- 
books of the Evangelical school. But he 
also studied attentively two writers of very 
different characters, both of whom made 
a deep impression upon his mind: Wil- 
liam Law, the non-juror, whose “ Serious 
Call,” it will be remembered, was such a 
powerful agent in John Wesley’s spiritual 
history, and Bishop Newton, whose work 
upon the prophesies is the very fount and 
source of an “expository” literature, still 
dearly cherished by Exeter Hall, and of 
which the great light in our own days is 


* Apologia pro Vita Sua, p. 4 
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Dr. Cumming. In 1819 he was entered at 
Trinity College, Oxford, and during the 
whole of his undergraduate course he ad- 
hered rigidly to the straitest sect of the 
Evangelicals. It was not until 1822 that 
his spiritual horizon began to widen. In 
that year he came under the influence of 
Dr. Whately, who, he tells us, “ emphati- 
cally opened my mind and taught me to 
think, and to use my reason.”* It is 
curious to find him particularly specifying 
among his obligations to Dr. Whately, 
this : — 

What he did for me in point of religious 
opinion was to teach me the existence of the 
Church as a substantive body or corporation ; 
next to fix in me those anti-Erastian views of 
Church polity, which were one of the most 
prominent features of the Tractarian move- 
ment. 


At the same time he formed a friendship 
with a worthy representative of the classic 
High Church school of Anglicanism, Dr. 
Hawkins, then vicar of St. Mary’s, who 
was the means of great additions to his 
belief. From him he derived directly the 
doctrine of tradition, and indirectly the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration; while 
Mr. James of Oriel taught him the dogma 
of apostolical succession, and Mr. Blanco 
White led him “to have freer views on 
the subject of inspiration than were usual 
in the Church of England at that time.” f 
Still more important were his obligations 
to Butler, whom he began to read about 
the year 1823. He regards the study of 
the “ Analogy” as an era in his religious 
opinions, and refers to it the underlying 

rinciples of a great portion of his teach- 
ing: sacramentalism and probability.~ It 
is manifest that while acquiring these new 
views he was widely diverging from the 
standards of orthodoxy of his Evangelical 
friends. Among the many legends which 
have grown up about him is one attribut- 
ing his final separation from them to the 
rejection in 1826 of two hundred and fifty 
amendments said to have been moved by 
him to the draft of the annual report of 
the Oxford Bible Society, of which body, 
according to the story, he was “third 
secretary ;” amendments directed to the 
purgation of that document from the 


* Apologia pro Vita Sua, pp. 11, 12. 

t Ibid. pp. 8, > 

+t By the sacramental system, in the large sense of 
the word, Cardinal Newman means “the doctrine that 
material phenomena are both the types and the instru- 
ments of real things unseen.’’ — Apologia, p. 18. 
Butler’s teaching ‘‘ that probability is the guide off life,” 
he considers to have originally led him to ‘the ques- 
tion of the logical cogency of faith,” on which he has 
“written so much.” —Jéid., p. 11 
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strange verbiage which was the outward 
and visible sign of the Low Church spirit. 
Unfortunately a word from Cardinal New- 
man has dispelled this amusing myth. “I 
never was any kind of secretary to the 
Bible Society,” he tells me, “and I never 
moved any amendments at all.” 

There is, however, one grain of truth in 
this story. It was, indeed, about the year 
1826 that John Henry Newman’s ties with 
the Evangelical party were finally severed. 
But though no longer of them as a pro- 
fessed adherent, he retained much that he 
had learnt from them. In particular their 
fundamental doctrine of grace, that is, of 
a sensible, supernatural, and direct divine 
influence upon the soul of man, remained, 
and has remained up to this day, with him 
as a prime and vital verity. For some 
little time from 1826 he continued unat- 
tached to any theological section or school. 
The old high and dry party, the two-bottle 
orthodox, then predominant in the univer- 
sity, were little to his taste, although he 
sympathized vehemently with their political 
opinions, and for the first few years of his 
residence as a fellow at Oriel —he had 
been elected in 1825 — he lived very much 
alone. In 1826 he began a close and 
tender friendship with Richard Hurrell 
Froude, never dimmed nor interrupted 
during the short career of that many-sided 
and highly gifted man. Robert Isaac 
Wilberforce, who, like Froude, was then a 
probationer fellow of Oriel, was also 
among his most intimate companions, and 
there were others —their names need not 
be enumerated here — who were drawn to 
him by the strong ties of kindred minds, 
like aspirations, and the many inexpressi- 
ble influences engendered by community 
of academical life. One thing which espe- 
cially bound together the little knot of men 
who constituted the original nucleus of the 
future Tractarian party was’ an irrepres- 
sible dissatisfaction with the religious 
schools of the day; an eager looking out 
for deeper and more definite teaching. It 
may be truly said —the phrase I think is 
Cardinal Newman’s—that this feeling 
was in the air of the epoch. The French 
Revolution, shattering the framework of 
society throughout Europe, was but the 
manifestation in the public order of great 
intellectual and spiritual changes. En- 
ae indeed, shut off from the Continent 

y her insular position, and by the policy 
of the great minister whose strong hand 
guided her destinies for so many perilous 
years, was exempt, to a great extent, from 
the influence of the general movement of 
European thought. Still, in England too 
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there arose the longing — vague, half-ex- 
— not half understood — for some 

etter thing, truer and higher, and more 
profound than the ideas of the outward 
world could yield: a longing which found 
quite other manifestations than the Evan- 
gelical. Striking evidence of this feeling 
is afforded by the reception given to the 
delineation of the fuller life of a simpler 
age, which was attempted in the poetry 
and prose fictions of Sir Walter Scott. 
“The general need of something more 
attractive than had offered itself else- 
where,” as Cardinal Newman remarks — 


led to his popularity, and by means of this 
popularity he reacted on his readers, stimu- 
lating their mental thirst, feeding their hopes, 
setting before them visions which when once 
seen are not easily forgotten, and silently in- 
doctrinating them with nobler ideas, which 
might afterwards be appealed to on first prin- 
ciples.* 

Byron and Shelley too bear witness in a 
different way to the working in the En- 
glish mind of the ferment with which the 
European intellect was leavened. But of 
the actual movement of contemporary 
thought and feeling upon the Continent, 
littie was definitely understood in England. 
The great reaction in France against the 
eighteenth century, the initiation of which 
will be in the event, and, indeed, even now 
is, Chateaubriand’s best title to fame, was 
very faintly appreciated among us, and the 
masters of the new literature in Germany 
were scarcely even heard of. For long 
years Goethe was known in this country 
only by Sir Walter Scott’s translation of 
one of his earliest and least significant 
works ; and of Lessing, Schiller, Tieck, 
Richter, Novalis, the two Schlegels, it 
might be said, with almost literal truth, 
that they were not known atall. Kantism 
was an epithet significant of “ absurdity, 
wickedness, and horror,” and was ioc 
used to label any frantic exaggeration in 
“sentiment,” or “crude fever dream in 
opinion,” which might anywhere break 
forth.t Slowly, however, but surely, did 
the new critical philosophy infiltrate itself 
into this country, through the most meta- 
physical head which the country has ever 
produced. Samuel Taylor Coleridge was 
the first among English thinkers to study 
and understand Kant, to assimilate his 
teaching, and to reproduce it. Rejecting 
with disgust the physical method which he 
found predominant in English speculation, 


* * Essay on the Prospects of the Anglican Church,”’ 
reprinted in ‘* Essays Critical and Historical,”’ vol. i., 


p. 267. 
¢ Carlyle’s Miss. Essays, vol. i., p. 56. 
VOL. XXVIL, 1387 
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he discerned in the “Critique of Pure 
Reason ” a higher and nobler system than 
the materialism of Locke or the utilitari- 
anism of Paley. Coleridge, indeed, was 
no blind disciple of his Teutonic master. 
It may be truly said of him that he was 


Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri. 


His mind was too original to allow him to 
be a mere echo of other men’s thoughts; 
his reading was too vast to suffer him to 
be blind to the deficiencies of the sage of 
K6nigsberg. It is, however, undoubtedly 
to Kant that he owes, with much else, that 
distinction between the understanding and 
the reason — Verstand and Vernunft — 
which is one of his fundamental positions ; 
which, indeed, he considered essential to 
any profitable study of psychology. But 
the philosophy of Coleridge is too great a 
subject to be dealt with here. I can only 
observe that its influence upon the mind 
of his age was far more potent than is 
generally understood. In my judgmenthe 
stands in the same position with regard to 
English thought of the nineteenth century, 
as is occupied by Locke with regard to 
that of the eighteenth. I am, however, 
immediately concerned with his effect upon 
that particular intellectual and spiritual 
phase which is represented by the Tracta- 
rian movement. Cardinal Newman, in a 
paper published in the British Critic in 
1839, reckons him one of its precursors, 
as “ providing a philosophical basis for it, 
as instilling a higher philosophy into in- 
quiring minds than they had hitherto been 
accustomed to accept.” The action of 
this great thinker’s doctrine was, indeed, 
to a large extent, indirect. It is through 
the poetry of his friend and disciple 
Wordsworth, that his philosophy, stripped 
of its technicalities, and presented in a 
popular form, has won the widest accept- 
ance and exercised its deepest influence. 
“I wish to be considered a teacher or 
nothing,” Wordsworth wrote to his friend, 
Sir George Beaumont. His age had need 
of his teaching, bewitched as it was by the 
Circean strains of Byron’s morbid egotism, 
and the irresistible charm of the splendid 
verse in which Shelley clothed his passion- 
ate dreams, soaring like his own skylark 
away from this working-day world until he 
is lost in the clouds of his ecstatic idealiza- 
tions. How many felt in Wordsworth’s 
own generation, how many more have felt 
since, the healing influence of his poetry, 
as of nature herself ! 


As snow those inward pleadings fall, 
As soft, as bright, as pure, as cool, 
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With gentle weight and gradual, 
And sink into the feverish soul.* 


“T have not written for superficial ob- 
servers and unthinking minds,” the poet 
explained to his friend. But from the first 
he drew to him the more thoughtful and 
true-hearted of his age: “Von solum dul- 
cissim@ poeseos, verum etiam divine veri- 
tatis, antistes,’?+ and among those who 
were most deeply influenced by him was 
John Keble. 

“ The Christian Year ” appeared in 1827. 
Cardinal Newman, writing of it nineteen 
years later, after his secession, and look- 
ing back upon it and the work it did, from 
an external point of view, observes, — 


Much certainly came of “The Christian 
Year.” . . . Coming from one who had such 
claims on his readers, from the weight of his 
name, the depth of his devotional and ethical 
tone, and the special gift of consolation of 
which his poems were the evidence, it wrought 
a great work in the Establishment. It kindled 
hearts towards his Church ; it gave something 
for the gentle and forlorn to cling to; it raised 
up advocates for it among those who, if God 
and their good angel had suffered it, might 
have wandered away into some sort of philos- 
ophy and acknowledged no Church at all.¢ 


It did all this, certainly, and there can 
be no question that it acted as a powerful 
instrument in drawing together those who 
subsequently constituted the Tractarian 
party. It is, however, very difficult for 
men of the present generation to under- 
stand the sort of influence exercised b 
this volume of devotional poetry, when it 
first appeared more than half a century 
ago. It is not hard to account for its pop- 
ularity; but itis hard to conceive now how 
it could have been an important factor in a 
great movement of religious thought. 
Judged coldly, and by the ordinary canons 
of criticism, the book may be justly praised 
for delicacy and refinement of style, for 
smoothness and harmony of numbers, for 
correctness of taste, for a sweet and gentle 
mysticism. But there is no trace of the 
fine frenzy which, according to the Aris- 
totelian diction, is the chief note of high 
poetic inspiration. Nor do we find in it 
the keenness of vision, the intensity of 
feeling, the passion for appeal by which 
the souls of men are wont to be kindled, 
and which we are led to look for in com- 


ardon the applica- 


* T trust Cardinal Newman will 
is magnificent re- 


tion here made of these lines from 
ligious poem, ‘ St. Philip in his God. 
t Dedication to William Wordsworth — “ viro vero 
philosopho et vati sacro’’—of Keble’s Prelectiones 
Academica. | c 
+ Essays Critical and Historical, vol. ii., p. 245. 
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positions playing an important part in a 
religious revival. If we compare Mr. 
Keble with the poets of the previous cen- 
tury, whose hymns were such a living 
power, it must be allowed that though he 
never sinks to their lowest level, he cer- 
tainly never attains to their highest. There 
is nothing in “ The Christian Year ” which 
for grandeur of conception, splendor and 
fire of diction, natural freedom, easy grace, 
and strong upwelling of religious emotion, 
can be ranked with some of Charles Wes- 
ley’s best verses: verses which perhaps 
have more in common with the master- 
pieces of Adam, of St. Victor, and St. 
Bernard, than any other in our language. 
Indeed, John Keble’s professed purpose 
was to exhibit the soothing tendency of 
the Prayer-Book, and that this purpose 
was accomplished with rare skill and 
beauty, who can doubt? Thecurious phe- 
nomenon is that the volume achieved so 
much beyond what its author aimed at; 
and that this was so, is an emphatic tes- 
timony to the needs of the age in which 
he wrote. The high and dry school had 
little to offer in satisfaction of spiritual 
aspirations. In place of living bread — 
panis vivus et vitalis — it had nothing to 
set before the hungry soul but the stone of 
theological petrifactions. Evangelicalism 
was in its decadence. It was perishing of 
intellectual inanition. Beginning, in apos- 
tolic wise, with “ the foolishness of preach- 
ing,” it had ended unapostolically in the 
preaching of foolishness, Its divinity was 
confined to a few isolated dogmas, which, 
torn from their place in systematic theol- 
ogy, had no enduring principle of life. For 
scholarship it had unctuous pulpit plati- 
tudes; for philosophy, the de/zramenta of 
apocalyptic tea-tables. From art, it turned 
away with comminatory references to 
“texts” in Exodus and Leviticus. To 
those who, like John Henry Newman, had 
made a trial of it, and had found it want- 
ing, and to those who, like Hurrell Froude, 
had never been drawn by it from conven- 
tional orthodoxy, “The Christian Year” 
came as “a new music, the music of a 
school long unknown in England, where 
the general tone of religious literature was 
so nerveless and impotent.”* Cardinal 
Newman judges that the two main intel- 
lectual truths which it brought home to 
him were the principle of sacramentalism 
and the doctrine as to certitude, which he 
had already learned from Butler. 

Such was the influence of “ The Chris- 
tian Year.” Cardinal Newman reckons it 


* Apologia, p. 18. 
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the original bond of those who were to 
become the leaders of the Oxford move- 
ment, the formal start of which he dates 
from Mr. Keble’s once famous discourse 
on “ National Apostacy,” preached in St. 
Mary’s in 1833. It was in that year that 
Cardinal Newman began, “out of his own 
head,” the series of papers from which the 
movement received its truest and most 
characteristic name of Tractarian. There 
can be no room for doubt that its chief 
springs of action are to be found in the 
“Tracts for the Times,” and in those 
“Oxford Sermons,” which, as their recent 
editor says, produced “a living effect” 
upon their hearers. The importance of 
the part played in the movement by Car- 
dinal Newman admits of an easy test. Is 
it possible to conceive of it without him? 
We can conceive of it without the two 
Kebles, without Isaac Williams, without 
Dr. Pusey, who did not join it until 1836. 
They are, if we may so speak, of its acci- 
dents ; Cardinal Newman is of its essence. 
It grew, indeed, out of the occult sympa- 
thies of kindred minds, and was the issue 
of manifold causes, long working accord- 
ing to their own laws. But the objective 
form which it assumed was due principally 
to Cardinal Newman’s supreme confi- 
dence, irresistible earnestness, absolute 
fearlessness, and to the unique personal 
influence which accompanied and in part 
sprang from these endowments, 

The specific danger, as it was judged, 
which supplied the occasion for its initia- 
tion was the bill for the suppression of 
certain Irish bishoprics. But this meas- 
ure was an occasion merely. To Cardinal 
Newman, since at the age of fourteen he 
first looked into Voltaire and Hume, the 
primary fact of the age had been what he 
denominates Liberalism. And by this 
term he means not merely the democratic 
principle in politics, but the general move- 
ment of thought, of which that principle 
is merely one manifestation — a movement 
which men call anti-dogmatic or enlight- 
ened, revolutionary or emancipatory, scep- 
tical or progressive, rationalistic or ration- 
al, as the point of view from which they 
regard it suggests, and their individual 
judgments and personal predilections de- 
termine. To this he sought to oppose the 
principle of dogma—from the first until 
now the basis of his religion. He endeav- 
ored to meet the new spirit with a definite 
religious teaching as to a visible Church, 
the kingdom in this world of a present 
though invisible king, a great supernatural 
fact among men, represented in this coun- 
try by the Anglican establishment, and 
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speaking through its formularies and the 
living voice of its episcopate, and to him, 
as to each man in particular, through his 
own bishop, to whom he looked up as “ the 
successor of the apostles, the vicar of 
Christ.” * And so he tells us — 


The [Oxford] movement started on the 
ground of maintaining ecclesiastical authority, 
as opposed to the Erastianism of the State. 
It exhibited the Church as the one earthly 
object of religious loyalty and veneration, the 
source of all spiritual power and jurisdiction, 
and the channel of all grace. It represented 
it to be the interest, as well as the duty, of 
churchmen, the bond of peace and the secret 
of strength, to submit their judgment in all 
things to her decision. And it taught that 
this divinely founded Church was realized and 
brought into effect in our country in the Na- 
tional Establishment, which was the outward 
form or development of a continuous dynasty 
and hereditary power which descended from 
the apostles. It gave, then, to that Establish- 
ment, in its officers, its laws, its usages, and 
its worship, that devotion and obedience which 
are correlative to the very idea of the-Church, 
It set up on high the bench of bishops and the 
Book of Common Prayer as the authority to 
which it was itself to bow, with which it was 
to cow and overpower an Erastian State.t 


This, according to Cardinal Newman, 
was the “clear, unvarying line of thought” 
upon which the movement of 1833 pro- 
ceeded, and a careful study of the docu- 
ments in which its history is to be traced 
amply confirms, if confirmation is wanted, 
the correctness of this view. The progress 
of Tractarianism, from Tract I. to Tract 
XC., was the natural growth, the logical 
development, of this idea. It was a prog- 
ress leading ever farther from the histor- 
ical position, the first principles of the 
Church of England as by law established. 
The enterprise in which the Tractarians 
were engaged was, unconsciously to them- 
selves, an attempt to transform the char- 
acter of the Anglican communion, to undo 
the work of the Reformation, to reverse 
the traditions of three centuries. “ Un- 
consciously to themselves,” indeed. Nor 
need we wonder at their unconsciousness, 
It is, as Clough asks — 


What do we see? Each man a space 
Of some few yards before his face. 


No man may see more. “If we would 
ascertain the real course of a principle, we 
must look at it at a certain distance and as 
history represents it to us.”{ But who 
can project himself into times to come, 


* Apologia, p. 51. 
+ Anglican "Disgculties, vol, i., Pe 115 
+ Apologia, p. 263. 
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and survey the present from the standpoint 
of the future? The Tractarians were as 
men who had launched upon unknown 
seas, full of strange tides and secret cur- 
rents, which swiftly and imperceptibly bore 
them away, baffling their vain attempts at 
steerage. Others, however, could see 
more clearly than was possible to them the 
Girection in which they were drifting. 
Even at the beginning of the movement 
Cardinal Newman says: “ Acry was heard 
on all sides of us that the Tracts and the 
writings of the Fathers would lead us to 
become Catholics before we were aware 
of it.’ * It was then that he set abouta 
defence of the. movement and its princi- 
ples, and produced his work upon “ The 
Prophetical Office of the Church, viewed 
relatively to Romanism and Popular Prot- 
estantism.” This work appeared in 1837. 
Its subject was the Via Media, a des- 
ignation “ which had already been applied 
to the Anglican system by writers of re- 
pute. Its main object was to furnish an 
approximation in one or two points towards 
a correct theory of the duties and office of 
the Church Catholic.” “If we deny that 
the Roman view of the Church is true,” 
the author says, ‘we are bound in very 
shame to state what we hold ourselves.” 
The “ Lectures on the Prophetical Office” 
attempted to put forward sucha statement. 
There was, however, an initial objection 
which he felt keenly and stated with his 
habitual candor and peculiar power : — 


When we profess our Via Afedia as the very 
truth of the apostles, we seem to bystanders to 
be mere antiquarians or pedants amusing our- 
selves with illusions or learned subtleties, and 
unable to grapple with things as they are. 
Protestantism and Popery are real religions. 
No one can doubt about them. They have 
furnished the mould to which nations have 
been cast, but the Via Aledia, viewed as an 
integral system, has never had an existence, 
except on paper. 


He grants the objection, although he 
endeavors to lessen it. 


It still remains to be seen whether what is 
called Angto-Catholicism, the religion of An- 
drews, Laud, Hammond, Butler, and Wilson, 
is capable of being professed, acted on, and 
maintained on a large sphere of action and 
through a sufficient period, or whether it be a 
new modification and transition state of Ro- 
manism or of popular Protestantism. 


The trial was made, and we know with 
what results. In these “ Lectures on the 
Prophetical Office,” the case stated is put 
with marvellous dialectic skill and great 


* Apologia, p. 63. 
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persuasive power; but the logic of facts is 
stronger than the strongest logic of words. 
And facts were against the Via M/edia, the 
facts both of antiquity and modern times. 
Its author had taken the historical founda- 
tion for granted.* It was an unfortunate 
assumption. The national feeling did but 
assert, with whatever passion and preju- 
dice, the testimony of the national history 
—of which, indeed, that feeling is to a 
large extent the outcome — against the #0o¢ 
of the movement as alien from the estab- 
lished religion. It was nothing to the 
purpose to show that the views put forward 
in that famous pamphlet might be paral- 
lelled, one from this Anglican authority, 
another from that. It was not pretended 
that any accredited writer of the establish- 
ment had ever ventured to hold such a 
body of doctrine as Tract XC. set forth. 
The essentially Protestant mind of the 
country was shocked at the attribution of 
a theology practically indistinguishable 
from the Tridentine, to a Church whose 
time-honored boast was (as South has de- 
clared) that “it alone made Protestantism 
considerable in Europe.” Such was the 
ultimate resolution of the idea, dogmatic, 
sacerdotal, hierarchical, of the movement 
of 1833. Tothis goal had it conducted its 
authors. 


From beginnings so small, from elements of 
thought so fortuitous, with prospects so un- 
compromising [it had proceeded] getting 
stronger year after year, until it came into 
collision with the nation and with the Church 
of the nation, which it began by professing 
especially to serve. 


Tract XC. was received throughout the 
country with a storm of indignation, and 
the living rulers of the establishment be- 
gan to move. “These are they,” Cardinal 
Newman says, “ who reverse the Roman’s 
maxim, and are wont to shrink from the 
contumacious and to be valiant towards the 
submissive.” { This little touch of bitter- 
ness is not unnatural, but, Jace tanti viri, 
I venture to say that Anglican bishops 
seem to have acted towards Tractarianism 
with much long-suffering, and in the event 
to have condemned it only when the pri- 
mary obligation of fidelity to themselves 
compelled them todo so. Excellent men, 
but not heroic; respectable, but not sac- 


* Preface to the third edition, p. xxiii. In the 
—_—_ Pp. 114-120 and p. 139, Cardinal Newman 
tells us of his dismay when ancient ecclesiastical his- 
tory disclosed to him veritable examples of a Via Media 
in the Monophysite and Arian heresies. See also the 
** Twelfth Lecture on Anglican Difficulties.”’ 

t+ Apologia, p. 76. 

t “* Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos.”” Ang 
Dif. vol. iy p. 131. 
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erdotal; solidly adhering to things settled, 
and, in Mr. Carlyle’s phrase, mainly occu- 
pied in burning their own smoke — what 
sympathy could they have had with such 
a movement? Indeed Tract I., in which 
the author declared that he “could not 
wish them a more blessed termination of 
their course than the spoiling of their 
goods and martyrdom,” might reasonably 
have distressed and alarmed them. But 
for years they bore and forbore; it was 
difficult to be hard upon men who assured 
them that they were “ apostles true.” And 
when at length they acted, in obedience to 
_ Strong popular pressure, surely no action 
could have been milder. Contrast it with 
any conceivable action upon the part of 
Catholic bishops in respect of a Protest- 
antizing movement within the communion 
of Rome. Still, in the event they did un- 
doubtedly pronounce against Tract XC. in 
a series of charges lasting through three 
years. “It was a formal, determinate con- 
demnation.” Cardinal Newman says, “I 
recognized it as a condemnation. It was 
the only one in their power.” * It was the 
beginning of the end. To the adverse 
verdict of public opinion, to the censure 
of academical boards, he might have been 
comparatively indifferent. He had not 
entered upon his course to be turned aside 
from it arbitrio popularis aure, or to 
quail before the ardor civium prava ju- 
bentium. But the condemnation of the 
episcopate was a fatal blow to the Tracta- 
rian party. Its leaders felt, Cardinal New- 
man tells us, that “their occupation was 
gone. Their initial principle, their basis, 
external authority, was cut away from under 
their feet. They had set their fortunes ona 
cast, and they had lost.” “ Henceforward 
there was nothing left for them but to shut 
up their school and retire into the country, 
. .. unless, indeed, they took up some 
other theory, unless they changed their 
ground, unless they strangely forgot their 
own luminous and most keen convictions,” 
“ceased to be what they were, and became 
what they were not,” or, “looked out for 
truth and peace elsewhere.” | These were 
indeed the three courses open to the adher- 
ents of the movement, and some followed 
one of them, some another. There were 
those who withdrew from a world not mov- 
ing to their mind, to the seclusion of rural 
parishes, to reap the reward of toil unsev- 
ered from tranquillity, from the beneficent 
activity of an English clergyman’s life and 
the soothing influences of his home. Many 


* Apologia, p. 76. 
t Anglican Difficulties, vol. i., p. 134. 
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“vindicated the right of private judg- 
ment,” modified their views, and cast in 
their lot with other sections of religious 
thought. No inconsiderable number, after 
more or fewer years of anxiety and sus- 
pense, determined that the Church of 
Rome was the true home of the theologi- 
cal idea which they could not surrender. 
Of these was John Henry Newman. It is 
unnecessary to dwell here upon the work- 
ings of his mind which led him to this con- 
clusion. They may be followed, step by 
step, in the “Apologia” and the “ Essay 
on Development.” It was on September 
the 25th, 1845, that his last words as an 
Anglican clergyman were spoken to the 
little knot of friends assembled in the 
chapel of his house at Littlemore to keep 
with him the anniversary of its consecra- 
tion. There were few dry eyes there save 
the preacher’s, as from the text which had 
been that of his first sermon nineteen 
years before, he spoke to them of,“ the 
parting of friends.” ‘ Man goeth forth to 
his work and his labor until the evening.” 
His “sun was set, and even had come.” 
They knew well what he meant when, in 
the sacred language which “ veils our feel- 
ings while it gives expression to them,” 
he bade them keep the feast, “ even though 
in haste and with bitter herbs, and with 
loins girded and with staff in hand, as they 
who have no continuing city, but seek one 
to come.” * 

It is now more than thirty years ago 
that Cardinal Newman seceded from the 
Church of England. Since then, he tells 
us, “I have no further history of my 
religious opinions to narrate.” And he 
adds, in explanation, “In saying this I do 
not mean that my mind has been idle, or 
that I have given up thinking on theologi- 
cal subjects, but that I have had no varia- 
tions to record, and have had no anxiety 
of heart, whatever.” “I have never had 
one doubt.” “It was like coming into 
port after a rough sea.” ¢ Although, how- 
ever, there is no further history of Cardi- 
nal Newman’s religious opinions to be 
added to the “Apologia,” there is a mem- 
orable chapter of his religious activity to be 
written. The Tractarian movement has 
certainly been of much importance to the 
Church of Rome, even as regards its direct 
and visible results, which are those of the 
least moment. I do not think it is too 
much to say that to it, in large measure, is 
due all that most signally distinguishes the 
present position of Catholics from that 


* Sermons on Subjects of the Day, p. 399. 
t Apologia, p. 238. 
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which they occupied half a century ago. 
No doubt the Act of Emancipation ren- 
dered possible the change which has come 
about. But as the Catholic body then was 
in England, its condition was hardly 
such as to enable it to profit to any large 
extent by that great measure of justice. 
Far be it from me to write one word sound- 
ing in disparagement of men for whom I 
entertain a reverential admiration which 
no words can adequately express. Who 
indeed can but revere and admire the 
indefectible fidelity of that heroic band of 
hereditary confessors? No Englishman, 
surely, can fail to be touched by it. Still 
I suppose it is an unquestionable fact of 
history that the political, educational, and 
social disabilities of centuries had told 
disastrously upon the Catholics of En- 
gland. How could it have been other- 
wise? For generations they had dwelt in 
darkness and in the shadow of death, 
and the iron had entered into their souls. 
Sine adjutorio, inter mortuos liber, sicut 
vulnerati dormientes in sepulchris, is the 
true description of the state in which they 
found themselves when they were once 
more admitted to their constitutional 
rights. It was opportune, then, that the 
fresher zeal, the wider cultivation, the un- 
cramped energies of the band of proselytes 
whom Cardinal Newman headed, were 
placed when they were at the service of 
Catholicism in England. The new blood 
brought into the Catholic communion is 
certainly a very important result of the 
Oxford movement; and its importance is 
not restricted either to the geographical 
limits of this country, or to the chrono- 
logical limits of this age. Still I do not 
think I am hazarding a doubtful prediction 
in saying that in the long run the most 
considerable product of Tractarianism, so 
far as the Catholic Church is concerned, 
will be found to be her gain of John 
Henry Newman, her acquisition of this 
one mind —a mind upon a level with that 
of Pascal or Bossuet, and uniting to much 
which was highest and best in both, great 
endowments that were given to neither. 
It is very difficult, however, to set down in 
writing anything that will convey a just 
impression of the work which Cardinal 
Newman has done and is doing for the 
Church with which he cast in his lot more 
than three decades ago. The writings 
which he has published, great as their 
effect has already been, represent only a 
small portion of it. From his retreat at 


Birmingham has gone forth through the 
Catholic world the same subtle influence 
which once went forth from Oriel and 
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Littlemore, an influence profoundly affect- 
ing events, not in their more vulgar mani- 
festations which meet the eye, but in their 
secret springs and prime sources. To 
others he has left conspicuous positions 
and 


The loud applause and aves vehement, 


which have greeted their achievements 
there, himself taking unquestioningly that 
lowest place which his ecclesiastical supe- 
riors assigned him, going forth, as of old, 
to his work and to his labor in his ap- 
pointed sphere; and now, in the “calm 
sunset of his various day” as unquestion- 
ingly obeying the voice of authority bidding 
him go up higher, and setting him among 
the princes of his people. And it is his 
singular happiness that he has lived to see 
the cloud of misconceptions which so long 
hung over him pass quite away. The good 
opinion of his countrymen has always been 
dear to him, and he has regained it. Com- 
paratively few Englishmen share his reli- 
gious opinions. There are fewer still who 
do not respect the motives which led him 
to embrace them, the spirit in which he 
has held them, the tone in which he has 
advocated them; who do not discern in 
him a shining example of the qualities 
which are the especial boast of the En- 
glish name; who do not venerate in hima 
great intelligence devoted to the noblest 
ends and guided by the purest affections. 

Let me now turn from the man, and en- 
deavor to give some account of some of 
the more prominent features of his work. 
And first I would note that throughout his 
long career the deep underlying convic- 
tions which have guided him have been 
unchanged. Not only is it true of him 
that “ his wandering step” was ever “ obe- 
dient to high thoughts,” but it is also true 
that the thoughts have always been, in 
substance, the same. As an Anglican his 
battle was on behalf of the dogmatic prin- 
ciple. As a Catholic he has carried on the 
same battle, under different conditions. 
He quitted the Church of England when 
he became convinced that it was in no true 
sense dogmatic, but, as he has recently 
expressed it, merely “a civil establishment 
daubed with doctrine.” * And he says in 
another place : — 


There came upon me an extreme astonish- 
ment that I had ever imagined it to be a por- 
tion of the Catholic Church . . . Forthwith I 
could not get myself to see in it anything else 
than... a mere national institution. As if 
my eyes were suddenly opened, so I saw it— 


* Via Media, vol. i., p. 339, note of 1877. 
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spontaneously, apart from any definite act of 
reason or any argument; and s> I have seen 
it ever since... . I gazed at [the Catholic 
Church] almost passively — as a great objective 
fact. I looked at her; at her rites, her cere- 
monies, and her precepts ; and I said, this #s a 
religion ; and then when I looked back upon 
the poor Anglican Church, for which I had 
labored so hard, and upon all that appertained 
to it, and thought of our various attempts to 
dress it up doctrinally and esthetically, it 
seemed to me the veriest of nonentities.* 


This is the main thesis of Cardinal 
Newman’s earlier Catholic sermons and 
of those “ Lectures on Anglican Difficul- 
ties,” which are perhaps the most powerful 
work of religious controversy in the En- 
glish language, —that the Church of En- 
gland is not an oracle of religious truth, 
that Catholicism is the natural, logical, and 
true home of the idea of Tractarianism. It 
is not that he is insensible to much that is 
winning and excellent in the national wor- 
ship; its “decency and order,” “the pure 
and beautiful English of its prayers,” “the 
piety found among its members.” “ There 
is all this,” as he ungrudgingly recognizes, 
and much more, to attract the mind to it. 
But he adds: — 


Attachment is not trust, nor is to obey the 
same as to look up to and to rely upon; nor 
do I think that any thoughtful and educated 
man can simply believe or confide in the word 
of the Established Church. I never met any 
such person who did, or said he did, and I do 
not think that such a person is possible. Its 
defenders would believe if they could; but 
their highest confidence is qualified by a mis- 
giving.tT 


And the course of events in the Anglican 
communion has been such as to add point 
to his argument. The defeat of Tracta- 
rianism was the victory of Liberalism, and 
Liberalism has reaped the full fruits of its 
triumph. One judgment after another of 
the supreme appellate court of the Estab- 
lished Church has deprived it of any sem- 
blance of dogmatic character which it may 
once have possessed, and reduced it to the 
position of an exponent of the most con- 
flicting opinions on theological subjects. 
If Bishop Watson has rightly defined 
Protestantism to be “the right of saying 
what you think, and of thinking what you 
please,” the Church of England is the 
most Protestant of ecclesiastical commu- 


* Apologia, p. 340. P 
+ Discourses to Mixed Congregations, p. 232. So 
Mr. Emerson: ‘ The Church at this moment is much 
to be pitied. She has nothing left but possession. If 


a bishop meets an intelligent gentleman, and reads 
fatal interrogations in his eyes, he has no resource but 
to take wine with him.’’ — English Traits, p. 102. 
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nities. The Tractarian movement has 
done much for Anglicanism as a sentiment. 
It has been fatal to it as an ecclesiastical 
system. And to John Henry Newman — 
the great leader of that movement —is 
due the most crushing demonstration that 
the National Church cannot claim to be, 
“in however narrow a sense, the guardian 
of orthodoxy.” * 

So much may suffice with regard to 
Cardinal Newman’s action in the Anglican 
controversy. It is,as I have observed, a 
continuation of that championship of the 
dogmatic principle which distinguished 
him as a Protestant. And the same may 
be said of his course with regard to the 
controversies as to Catholicism. While 
he has strenuously combated, on the one 
hand, the Liberalism, which strikes at the 
root of the dogmatic principle, he has, on 
the other, been an equally uncompromising 
opponent of those who, as he judged, 
sought to overlay the Catholic creed with 
private interpretation, and to impose their 
unauthorized shibboleths as authoritative 
teaching. A “jealous vindication against 
tyrannous 7fse dixits, of the range of 
truths and the sense of propositions, of 
which the absolute reception may be 
required,” is among the most marked 
characteristics of his later writings, and 
nowhere, perhaps, has he more strongly 
displayed it than in dealing with a docu- 
ment so much and so ignorantly talked of 
both by Catholics and Protestants, the 
“ Syllabus Errorum,” issued by command 
of the late pope in 1864. Before proceed- 
ing to his argument, that this catalogue of 
errors has in itself no dogmatic force, that 
itis a’mere index raisonné, the value of 
which lies in its references ; that the aver- 
sion of educated Europe towards it arises 
mainly from misinterpretation of the theses 
condemned, from ignorance of the lan- 
guage of scientific theology, and from the 
reading of the propositions apart from the 
context, occasion, and drift of each, he in- 
terposes words of indignant protest against 
“those who wish and try to carry meas- 
ures, and declare they have carried, when 
they have not carried them;” and adds 
the caution that utterances which “are 
really dogmatic must be read by definite 
rules and by traditional principles of inter- 
pretation, which are as cogent and un- 
changeable as the pope’s own decisions 
themselves.” f 

It is not necessary, however, for me to 
pursue this subject, and I gladly leave un- 


* Anglican Difficulties, vol. i., p. 7. 
t Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, sec. 7. 
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stirred theological dust now happily fallen, 
to glance, in concluding this article, at 
Cardinal Newman’s treatment of another 
question of far profounder and more gen- 
eral interest. It is, indeed, the great ques- 
tion of the day, lying as it does at the root 
of all philosophy. Is any knowledge of 
God possible ?—any knowledge of his 
existence as a fact? —any knowledge of 
him as a person? —and, if so, how? I 
need hardly say that to present with any 
fulness Cardinal Newman’s mind upon 
this matter would be an undertaking very 
far beyond my present limits, involving as 
it would, with much else, an exposition of 
his whole doctrine as to certitude and the 
logical cogency of faith. All I can pre- 
tend to do here is to indicate as briefly as 
may be consistent with clearness the out- 
lines of one important branch of his argu- 
ment; and I shall endeavor to do this, as 
far as possible, in his own words. His 
main principle is that which he originally 
learnt from Butler — that probability is the 
guide of life. “ Formal logical sequence,” 
he observes, — 


is not, in fact, the method by which we are 
enabled to become certain of what is concrete, 
and it is equally plain what the real and neces- 
sary method is. It is the cumulation of prob- 
abilities, independent of each other, arising 
out of the nature and circumstances of the 
articular case which is under review, proba- 
Bilities too fine to avail separately, too subtle 
and circuitous to be convertible into syllo- 
gisms, too numerous and various for such con- 
version, even were they convertible.* 
“ This,” he says, — 
is the mode in which we ordinarily reason, 
dealing with things directly and as they stand, 
one by one, in the concrete, with an intrinsic 
and personal power, not a conscious adoption 
of an artificial instrument or expedient.t From 
the nature of the case, and from the constitu- 
tion of the human mind, certitude is the result 
of arguments which, taken in the letter, and 
not in their full implicit sense, are but proba- 
bilities. { 


And so, in religious inquiries, he holds 
informal inference to be the real and nec- 
essary method. By religion he means the 
knowledge of God, of his will, and of our 
duties towards him; and he finds three 
main channels which nature furnishes for 
acquiring this knowledge, viz., our own 
minds, the voice of mankind, and the 
course of the world, the most authoritative 
of these, as specially our own, being our 


* Grammar of Assent, p. 281. 
+ Ibid. p. 324. 
$ Ibid. p. 286. 
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own mind. To Cardinal Newman our 
great internal teacher of religion is con- 
science, a personal guide, which he must 
use because he must use himself, and 
nearer to him than any other means of 
knowledge.* He puts away abstract 
questions ; he does not consider “ how far 
external existences are in all cases neces- 
sary to the action of the mind, because, in 
fact, man does not live in isolation, but is 
everywhere found as a member of society.” 
He deals with no énxdividuum vagum, but 
with man as the experience of life presents 
him, and with the man he is best ac- 
quainted with — himself, because he knows 
what has satisfied and satisfies himself ; if 
it satisfies him it is likely to satisfy others; 
if, as he believes and is sure, it is true, it 
will approve itself to others also, for there 
is but one truth.¢ Conscience, then, to 
him is the voice of God within, “ teaching 
not only that he is, but what he is,” “the 
special attribute under which it brings him 
before us, and to which it subordinates all 
other attributes,” being “ that of justice — 
retributive justice.” 


Hence its effect is to burden and sadden the 
religious mind, and is in contrast with the en- 
joyment derivable from the exercise of the 
affections, and from the perception of beauty, 
whether in the material universe or in the 
creations of the intellect. This is that fearful 
antagonism brought out with such soul-piercing 
reality by Lucretius, when he speaks so dis- 
honorably of what he considers the heavy yoke 
of religion, and the eternas penas in morte 
timendum ; and, on the other hand, rejoices in 
his alma Venus, que rerum naturam sola guber- 
nas.t 


He looks within, then, and he finds, as he 
believes, that the existence of a God of 
judgment is as certain to him as his own 
existence, however difficult it may be to 
put into logical shape the grounds of that 
certainty. He looks into the world, and 
there he sees a sight “ which seems to give 
the lie to this great truth, of which his 
whole being is full.” “To consider the 
world,” he writes, — 


in its length and breadth, its various history, 
the many races of man, their starts, their for- 
tunes, their mutual alienation, their conflicts ; 
and then their ways, habits, governments, 
forms of worship, their enterprises, their aim- 
less courses, their random achievements and 
acquirements, the impotent conclusion of long- 
standing facts, the tokens so faint and broken 
of a superintending design, the blind evolution 
of what turn out to be great powers or truths, 


* Grammar of Assen 85. 
t Ibid. p. 380. oP es 
% Ibid. p. 386, 
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the progress of things, as if from unreasoning 
elements, not towards final causes, the great- 
ness and littleness of man, his far-reaching 
aims, his short duration, the curtain hung over 
his futurity, the disappointments of life, the 
defeat of good, the success of evil, physical 
pain, mental anguish, the prevalence and in- 
tensity of sin, the pervading idolatries, the 
corruptions, the dreary hopeless irreligion ; 
that condition of the whole race, so fearfully 
yet exactly described in the apostle’s words, 
“Having no hope, and without God in the 
world,” —all this is a vision to dizzy and ap- 
pal; and inflicts upon the mind the sense of a 
— mystery, which is absolutely beyond 

uman solution. Were it not for the voice 
speaking so clearly in my conscience and my 
heart, I should be an atheist, or a pantheist, or 
a polytheist, when I looked into the world,* 


Thus does human life present itself to 
him. Such is the “heart-piercing, reason- 
bewildering fact” which he has to face. 
Is there any explanation of it? “I see 
only a choice of alternatives,” he answers. 


Either there is no Creator, or he has dis- 
owned his creatures. Are, then, the dim 
shadows of his presence in the affairs of men 
but a fancy of our own, or, on the other hand, 
has he hid his face and the light of his coun- 
tenance because we have in some special way 
dishonored him? My true informant, my bur- 
dened conscience, gives me at once the true 
answer to each of these antagonistic ques- 
tions: it pronounces without any misgiving 
that God exists; it pronounces too quite as 
surely, that I am alienated from him; that 
“his hand is not shortened, but that our in- 
iquities have divided between us and our 
God.” Thus it solves the world’s mystery, 
and sees in it only a confirmation of its own 
original teaching.t 


This, then, is his first step. The pres- 
ence of God in the conscience, and the 
sense of sin, are to him the main truths of 
natural religion —the notorious facts of 
the case in the medium of his primary 
mental experiences. And here, before I 
pass on, I should remark, that irresistibly 
as Cardinal Newman finds the doctrine of 
the existence of God borne in upon him, 
he must not be supposed to be without a 
keen consciousness of the number and 
weight of the objections which may be 
raised against it—of the insoluble ques- 
tions, the inconconceivable, inexplicable 
mysteries which attend it — of the imper- 
fection and incompleteness of the body of 
proof adducible for it —of the plausible 
excuses which may be urged for doubting 
it.t He recognizes that “the main diffi- 


* Apologia, p. 241. 

+ Grammar of Assent, p. 392. 

t See sermon on ‘* Mysteries of Nature and Grace”’ 
in “ Discourses to Mixed Congregations,” p. 263. So 
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culty to an inquirer is firmly to hold that 
there is a living God, the creator, witness, 
and judge of men.” And he thinks that, 
when once the mind is broken in “to the 
belief of a power above it, when once it 
understands that it is not itself the meas- 
ure of all things in heaven and earth, it 
will have little difficulty in going forward,” 
not, indeed, that it necessarily must, but 
that it has passed a line — that “ the great 
obstacle to faith is taken away.”* “The 
— difficulties of nature,” he judges, 
make it likely that a revelation should be 
made. 


That earnest desire which religious minds 
cherish, leads the way to the expectation of it. 
Those who know nothing of the wounds of the 
soul are not led to deal with the question or 
consider its circumstances. But when our 
attention is roused, then the more steadily we 
dwell upon it, the more probable does it seem 
that a revelation has been, or will be given to 
us. This presentiment is founded on our 
sense, on the one hand, of the infinite goodness 
of God, and on the other, from our extreme 
misery and need.t You know there is a God, 
yet you know your own ignorance of him, of 
his will, of your duties, of your prospects. A 
revelation would be the greatest of possible 
boons which could be vouchsafed to you. 
After all, you do not know, you only conclude 
that there is a God; you see him not, you do 
but hear of him. He acts under a veil; he is 
on the point of manifesting himself to vou at 
every turn, yet he does not. He has impressed 
on your heart anticipations of his majesty; in 
every part of creation has he left traces of his 
presence and given glimpses of his glory; you 
come up to the spot, he has been there, but 
he is gone. .. . The news, then, of a revela- 
tion, far from suspicious, is borne in upon our 
hearts by the strongest presumptions of rea- 
sons in its behalf. It is hard to believe that 
it is not given, as, indeed, the conduct of man- 
kind has ever shown, You cannot help ex- 
pecting it from the hands of the All-merciful, 
unworthy as you feel yourselves of it. It is 
not that you can claim it, but that he inspires 
hope of it ; it is not that you are worthy of the 
gift, but it is the gift which is worthy of your 
Creator. It is so urgently probable that little 
evidence is required for it, even though but 
little were given. Evidence that God has 
spoken you must have, clse were you a prey to 
impostures ; but its extreme likelihood allows 
you, were it necessary, to dispense with all 
proof that is not barely sufficient for your pur- 


in Oxford University Sermons, p. 194, he remarks, 
“It is a great question whether atheism is not as 
ony consistent with the phenomena of the 
physical world, taken by themselves, as the doctrine of 
a creative and sovereign power.”’ But see the note in 
the last edition upon the words in italics. It must not 
be supposed that Cardinal Newman denies the validity 
of the argument from design in its place. 

* Discourses to Mixed Congveguions, P» 276. 

+ Grammar of Assent, p. 413. 
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pose. The very fact, I say, that there is a 
Creator, and a hidden one, powerfully bears 
you on and sets you down at the very threshold 
of revelation, and leaves you there looking up 
earnestly for divine tokens that a revelation 
has been made.* 


This is the second stage of his argu- 
ment. His third point is, If there is a 
revelation, where is it? Christianity he 
considers to be the only complement which 
natural religion can have.t But which of 
its innumerable varieties is the true form 
of Christianity? And here comes in the 
testimony of history. Christianity is a 
great fact in the world. Its founders set it 
up as a Church, a visible society, a king- 
dom. This was their work, not to write a 
book, or to put together a collection of doc- 
uments, the Bible being, in fact, the crea- 
tion of the Church, and deriving from her 
sanction an authority, the actual extent of 
which she has never defined. But where 
is this kingdom which Christ set up, if in- 
deed, it is still on earth? “If,” he ar- 
gues, — 


all that can be found of it is what can be dis- 
cerned at Constantinople or Canterbury, it 
has disappeared. ... We must either give 
up the belief in the Church as a divine insti- 
tution altogether, or we must recognize it in 
that communion of which the pope is the 
head. . . . We must take things as they are ; 
to believe in the Church is to believe in the 
pope.t The question lies between the [Cath- 
olic] Church and no divine messenger at all ; 
there is no revelation given us, unless she is 
the organ of it; for where else is there a 
prophet to be found? Your anticipation, 
which I have been speaking of, has failed, 
your probability has been falsified, if she be 
not that prophet of God. Not that this con- 
clusion is an absurdity, for you cannot take it 
for granted that your hope of a revelation will 
be fulfilled ; but in whatever degree it is prob- 
able that it will be fulfilled, in that degree it 
is probable that the Church, and nothing else, 
is the means of fulfilling it... . Turn away 
from the Catholic Church, and to whom will 
you go?... There is nothing between it and 
scepticism, when men exert their reason freely. 
Private creeds, fancy religions, may be showy 
and imposing to the many in their day ; na- 
tional religions may be huge and lifeless, and 
cumber the ground for centuries, and distract 
the attention or confuse the judgment of the 
learned ; but in the long run it will be found 
that either the Catholic religion is verily and 
indeed the coming in of the unseen world into 
this, or that there is nothing positive, nothing 
dogmatic, nothing real in any of our notions as 
to whence we come and whither we are going.§ 


* Discourses to Mixed Congregations, p. 279. 
+ Grammar of Assent, P. 419. 

+ Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, sec. 3. 

§ Discourses to Mixed Congregations, p. 283. 
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Such is, in substance, the solution of thé 
great religious question of the day which 
commends itself to Cardinal Newman. Of 
those who are farthest from accepting 
it, there are, perhaps, not a few who will 
recognize that he has done much to clear 
the ground, and to present to the world the 
true issue. W. S. LILy. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE BODY. 


A FEW months ago we considered in 
these pages the influence of bodily illness 
as a mental stimulant, or rather (as per- 
haps we might have named the article but 
for the undue length of such a title) the 
abnormal activity sometimes evinced by 
the mind at seasons of great bodily pros- 
tration or disturbance. We propose now 
to consider the somewhat more familiar, 
but not less instructive phenomenon, — 
the strange influence of the mind on the 
body. There are. few circumstances in 
mental physiology more surprising when 
rightly understood, few perhaps more sug- 
gestive, than this, that ideas conceived in 
the mind, — that is, as we are in the habit 
of supposing, the results of processes tak- 
ing place in the grey matter of the brain, 
— should influence not only voluntary but 
involuntary bodily processes, nay, not only 
respiration, circulation, and so forth, but 
the various processes of secretion on which 
the nutrition of different parts of the body 
depends. There is no novelty, of course, 
in the recognition of this circumstance, 
though we venture to express the belief 
that quite a large proportion of those who 
may read this article will find considerable 
novelty in some of the evidence we shall 
adduce. But the fact that the relations 
here considered have long been recognized 
by physicians and students of mental phys- 
iology, does not detract from the interest 
of the problem presented by these rela- 
tions. It may truly be said that as yet 
they have not been in the least degree 
explained. Yet the problem is not one 
which appears at a first view so hopelessly 
beyond all our attempts at solution, as 
some which are connected with mental 
and corporeal matters. We can under- 
stand, for instance, that the student of 
mental physiology should at present turn 
hopelessly from the attempt to explain 
how thought should in any way depend on 
changes in the substance of the brain, or 
again, from the task of attempting to de- 





termine how, by any process of evolution, 
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the phenomena of consciousness should 
have been developed from cerebral changes 
which in their simpler form appear to re- 
sult in automatic movements. But we 
have no such seemingly hopeless problem 
in the subject now to be considered. For 
in reality it amounts simply to the ques- 
tion how or why certain changes in one 
part of the body lead to changes in other 
parts of the body. The distinctions be- 
tween mind and matter, between thought 
and cerebral activity, are not here involved. 
A problem apparently physical, and phys- 
ical only, is caninel to our investigation. 
Yet hitherto the solution of this problem 
has not been attained; nor indeed does 
there seem at present to be good reason 
for regarding it as attainable. 

Let us turn, however, to the considera- 
tion of certain remarkable illustrations of 
the influence of the mind on bodily func- 
tions. The subject is specially suited for 
the use of the inductive method. Indeed, 
the chief difficulty we are likely to find in 
the application of this method resides in 
the probability that our space will be too 
limited to afford room even for a single 
instance of each class of illustrative cases. 

By a coincidence it so chances that the 
great modern advocate of the inductive 
method of research—Francis Bacon — 
supplies a very effective piece of evidence 
as to the influence of the imagination on 
external growths which seem to have their 
origin in deficient vitality of certain parts of 
the external surface of the body —as 
warts, wens, and the like. Bacon did not, 
however, treat the evidence afforded in 
his own case with the acumen which might 
have been expected from the inductive 
philosopher. ‘I had from my childhood,” 
he says, “a wart upon one of my fingers ; 
afterwards, when I was about sixteen 
years old, being then at Paris, there grew 
upon both my handsa number of warts, at 
the least an hundred in a month’s space. 
The English ambassador’s lady, who was 
a woman far from superstition ” (a state- 
ment which must be taken cum grano), 
“told me one day she would help me away 
with my warts ; whereupon she got a piece 
of lard with the skin on, and rubbed the 
warts all over with the fat side; and 
amongst the rest that wart which I had 
from my childhood; then she nailed the 
piece of lard, with the fat towards the sun, 
upon a post of her chamber window, which 
was to the south. The success was that 
within five weeks’ space all the warts were 
quite away, and that wart which I had so 
long endured for company. But at the 
rest I did little marvel, because they came 
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ina short time, and might go away in a 
short time again; but the going away of 
that which had stayed so long doth yet 
stick with me.” 

Bacon considered the result of the ex- 
periment to have been due to some sym- 
pathy which he supposed to exist between 
the lard and the warts after they had once 
been in contact. It is difficult for us to 
understand how so absurd an explanation 
could even for a moment have been enter- 
tained by Bacon, — not when, as a mere 
boy, the experiment was successfully tried 
upon him, but in after years, when he had 
learned to study the relations of cause and 
effect. The servant who places a poker 
across the top bar of the grate, under the 
impression that in some occult way the 
fire will be made to burn more actively 
through this arrangement, adducing this or 
that case in which a fire so treated did 
burn up as sufficient proof that the method 
is infallible, does not seem to reason (if 
one can call such a mental process reason- 
ing) more absurdly than Bacon did when 
the experiment which so “ stuck with him” 
satisfied him that the drying of grease 
which had once touched his warts would 
cause the warts themselves to disappear, 
though the skin was hung up in one place 
while he and his warts were in other places, 
and no contact remained between the 
warts and the skin of lard. If the idea of 
some occult sympathy between the fat and 
the warts could really arise in a mind 
“ far from superstition,” one would suppose 
it must have occurred to Bacon that the 
justice of this idea could be very readily 
put to the test. He had only to apply a 
skin of lard to some one’s warts, and then 
submit the skin to a variety of more active 
processes than mere sun-drying, inquiring 
whether the warty person found sudden 
relief, sudden pain, or any effect whatever, 
when the nature of such experiments was 
kept concealed from the said patient. One 
can understand that those who were not 
far from superstition might imagine the 
experiment to be really rendered effective 
by charms, prayers, and incantations, or by 
some mystical ceremonies or other which 
were not disclosed to the patient. We 
know that in Bacon’s time, and to a far 
later date, the efficiency of such magic de- 
vices was believed in by many who called 
themselves philosophers. To this day 
there are many who are foolish enough to 
indulge in such beliefs. But Bacon re- 
garded the process of cure as purely natu- 
ral, though, as one would suppose, the evi- 
dence against such a view should have 
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reasoning power. We must, however, 
remember that in his day it must have ap- 
peared almost, if not quite as unreasonable 
to assume that the imagination could 
affect a part of the body, as that some 
secret sympathy might exist between a 
part of the body and some substance which 
had touched it. Many readers will re- 
member that Sir Kenelm Digby, in a work 
published as late as 1658, discusses 
gravely the influence produced on a badly 
wounded hand by bathing a garter, which 
had been stained with the blood, in a ba- 
sin of water wherein a Certain powder had 
been dissolved. “As soon as the bloody 
garter was put within the bason,” the 
wounded man “started suddenly as if he 
had found some strange alteration in him- 
self.” “I asked him what he ailed?” 
proceeds the narrator, “‘I know not 
what ailes me, but I find that I feele no 
more pain. Methinks that a pleasing kind 
of freshnesse, as it were a wet cold napkin, 
did spread over my hand, which had taken 
away the inflammation that tormented me 
before.’ I replied, ‘Since then that you 
feel already so good effect of my medica- 
ments, I advise you to cast away all your 
plaisters ; only keep the wound clean, and 
in a moderate temper betwixt heat and 
cold.’ This was presently reported to the 
Duke of Buckingham, and a little after to 
the king, who were both very curious to 
know the circumstance of the businesse, 
which was” (the story is not so distinct 
here as could be wished), “that after din- 
ner I took the garter out of the water, and 
put it to dry before a good fire. It was 
scarce dry, but Mr. Howell’s servant came 
running, that his master felt as much burn- 
ing as ever he had done, if not more, for 
the heat was such as if his hand were 
*twixt coles of fire. I answered, although 
that had happened at present, yet he 
should find ease in a short time; for I 
knew the reason of this new accident, and 
would provide accordingly ; for his master 
should be free from that inflammation, it 
may be, before he could possibly return to 
him; but in case he found no ease, I 
wished him to come presently back again ; 
if not, he might forbear coming. There- 
upon he went; and at the instant I did 
put again the garter into the water: there- 
upon he found his master without any pain 
at all. To be brief, there was no sense of 
pain afterward ; but within five or six days 
the wounds were cicatrized, and entirely 
healed.” Sir Walter Scott, in speaking of 
such stories as these, expresses the opin- 
jon that possibly the cure may have re- 
sulted from the care with which the wound 
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was in the first place washed. It will be 
observed, however, that Sir Kenelm 
Digby’s account does not countenance this 
explanation. Nor, if one could accept it 
as it stands, could one adopt the idea that 
the imagination of the patient produced the 
changes of feeling described. For it is 
clearly stated that the patient felt relief 
before he knew that the garter had been 
placed in the basin of water ; that the pain 
returned when the “chirurgeon” in an- 
other house had dried the garter, and that 
the pain disappeared before the return 
of the messenger who carried back the 
promise of relief. If such stories as these 
were current in Bacon’s time, and were 
generally believed, his explanation of the 
disappearance of his warts, confirmed as it 
seemed by what he knew of the actual cir- 
cumstances, may have seemed to him as 
philosophical as to us it appears absurd. 
So the faith, which prevailed for many 
years after Bacon’s time, in the efficacy of 
the royal touch must be regarded as based 
to some degree on evidence, though the 
evidence was misunderstood. In days 
when many believed that a certain divinity 
doth hedge a king, it was natural that in 
the first place the imaginations of those 
folks of feeble vitality and often of defi- 
cient mental power, who were brought to 
kings to be touched, should be so far 
affected as to cause such bodily changes 
as we now know to be produced by a 
strongly excited imagination, and that in 
the second place the persons thus cured 
and those who heard of such cures should 
attribute the effect to the virtue of the 
kingly touch, not to the influence of mere 
mental processes. Dr. Todd in his “ In- 
fluence of the Mind on the Body,” quotes 
a singular passage from a book by Browne 
of Norwich, surgeon to King Charles II. 
—a book rejoicing in the title ** Adeno- 
choiradelogia; or,a Treatise of Glandules, 
and the Royal Gift of Healingthem.” “A 
Nonconformist child, in Norfolk,” says 
Browne in the passage referred to, “ being 
troubled with scrofulous swellings, the late 
deceased Sir Thomas Browne, of Norwich, 
being consulted about the same, his Ma- 
jesty being then at Breda or Bruges, he 
advised the parents of the child to have it 
carried over to the king (his own method 
being used ineffectually); the father 
seemed very strange at his advice, and 
utterly denied it, saying the touch of the 
king was of no greater efficacy than an 
other man’s. The mother of the child, 
adhering to the doctor’s advice, studied all 
imaginable means to have it over, and at 
last prevailed with the husband to let it 
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change the air for three weeks or a month ; 
this being granted, the friends of the child 
that went with it, unknown to the father, 
carried it to Breda, where the king touched 
it, and she returned home perfectly healed.” 
The worthy doctor is careful that the moral 
of the story should not be overlooked. 
“The child being come to its father’s 
house, and he finding so great an altera- 
tion, inquires how his daughter arrived at 
this health. The friends thereof assured 
him, that if he would not be angry with 
them they would relate the whole truth; 
they having his promise for the same, 
assured him they had the child to be 
touched at Breda, whereby they appar- 
ently let him see the great benefit his child 
received thereby. Hereupon the father 
became so amazed that he threw off his 
Nonconformity, and expressed his thanks 
in this manner: ‘ Farewell to all Dissent- 
ers, and to all Nonconformists; if God 
can put so much virtue into the king’s 
hand as to heal my child, I’ll serve that 
God and that king so long as I live, with 
all thankfulness.’” It was found later 
that Hanoverian kings had the same power 
as the Stuart, even as old Aubrey had 
noted of the Yorkist and Lancastrian kings. 
“The curing of the king’s evil,” he said, 
“by the touch of the king, does much 
puzzle our philosophers, for whether our 
kings were of the house of York or Lan- 
caster, it did the cure for the most part.” 
And so no doubt it would if the patient 
had been touched by one of the gentle- 
men of the bedchamber, or by the valet of 
such a one, or, in fine, by Tom Noakes or 
John Styles, so only that the patient was 
fully persuaded he had been touched by 
the rightful monarch. 

Another “royal personage ” succeeded 
(by a coincidence singular enough, at the 
same place, Breda) in curing a number. of 
men of a much more active disorder, 
though in this case the imagination was 
aided chiefly by the ideas suggested by 
medicine bottles of orthodox shape, not 
solely by faith in royal blood. During the 
siege of Breda in 1625, many soldiers of 
the Prince of Orange’s army were pros- 
trate with scurvy. The mortality was 
serious, the patients having altogether lost 
heart. “This,” says Dr. Frederick van 
der Mye, who was present, *‘ was the most 
terrible circumstance of all, and gave rise 
to a variety of misery; hence proceeded 
fluxes, dropsies, and every species of dis- 
tress (omne chaos morborum), attended 
with a great mortality.” At length the 
Prince of Orange sent word to the suf- 
ferers that they should soon be relieved, 
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and provided with medicines pronounced 
by doctors to be wonderfully efficacious in’ 
the cure of scurvy. “ Three small phials 
of medicine were given to each physician, 
not enough for the recovery of two 
patients. It was publicly given out that 
three or four drops were sufficient to im- 
part a healing virtue to a gallon of liquor.” 
“We now,” says Van der Mye, “ displayed 
our wonder-working balsams, nor were 
even the commanders let into the secret 
of the cheat put upon the soldiers. They 
flocked in crowds about us, every one so- 
liciting ‘that part might be reserved for 
their use. Cheerfulness again appears in 
every countenance, and a universal faith 
prevails in the sovereign virtue of the 
remedy. ... The effect of the delusion 
was really astonishing; for many quickly 
and perfectly recovered. Such as had not 
moved their limbs for a month before were 
seen walking the streets sound, upright, 
and in perfect health. They boasted of 
their cure by the prince’s remedy... . 
Many who declared that they had been 
rendered worse by all former remedies, 
recovered in a few days, to their inexpres- 
sible joy, and the no less general sur- 
prise, by taking (almost by their having 
brought to them) what we affirmed to be 
their gracious prince’s cure.” We may 
add that on another occasion widespread 
scurvy was suddenly cured in a very dif- 
ferent way: it is stated on good authority, 
says Dr. Todd, “ that in 1744 the prospect 
of a naval engagement between the British 
and allied fleet had the effect of checking 
the scurvy.” 

Scurvy being related closely to disorders 
of a kind which have been known in many 
cases to yield to the action of the imagina- 
tion, the reader may be more struck prob- 
ably by cases in which the actual progress 
of internal organic diseases would seem to 
have been arrested by psychical means. 
Some thirty years ago Sir John Forbes 
mentioned some remarkable instances of 
this kind, which had been described ina 
very interesting paper communicated to the 
British and Foreign Naval Review bya 
naval surgeon whose high character was 
well known to him. Most of these cases 
are not such as could be advantageously 
described in full in these pages. The 
following account, one of the most strik- 
ing. has been abridged and verbally modi- 
fied (not at all altered in essentials) to 
render it more suitable for our readers, 
In July 1845, the company of a govern- 
ment ship were attacked 4 an epidemic 


complaint, which in the severer instances 





led to a severe form of dysentery. Among 
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those who suffered most was a first-class 
petty officer, who, though he had had but 
a mild attack of dysentery, had been much 
distressed by some of the sequels of the 
disorder. To remove these very powerful 
medicines had been employed, and suc- 
cessfully, save in this respect that intense 
irritation of the stomach had been pro- 
duced, from which the patient suffered 
severely. External irritants were em- 
ployed until the poor fellow’s skin became 
perfectly callous; sedatives were given 
until his senses were muddled; but he 
seemed to obtain not the least relief. 
“This being so,” says the writer, “I de- 
termined to try the effect of mental influ- 
ence. Stating to him, as I did to the other 
men, that as his disease was most obsti- 
nate, so was it necessary to have recourse 
to desperate means to relieve it; that with 
his sanction I would therefore put him 
under a medicine which it was necessary 
to watch with the greatest attention lest its 
effects should prove most prejudicial, per- 
haps fatal, and so forth. Having by these 
statements made an impression, it became 
necessary to keep it up. This was done 
by repeated visits, at all hours of the day 
and night, and by expressing on these 
occasions the most intense anxiety as to 
the effect of the very powerful and dan- 
gerous medicaments. This was nota case 
in which a sudden effect could-be expected 
to be produced, whatever might be the 
means employed. Symptoms of disease 
existed which bore too close a resemblance 
to those of an organic order to admit of 
hope of a sudden, if even a tardy relief.” 
(It will be seen presently that unmistaka- 
ble evidence was afterwards obtained of 
the existence of such organic mischief as 
the surgeon at this time feared.) “ Hence 
the pills (4read, of course) were given 
every sixth hour only. Within twenty-four 
hours the man’s sufferings were decidedly 
less. Within four days he was almost free 
from pain. On the sixth day he was quite 
so; his pills were omitted; and at the end 
of a fortnight he was again at duty with a 
clear eye, a healthy skin, and was rapidly 
regaining his flesh. Here, as in most 
cases where this method has been tried, 
the diet and drink have been left unre- 
stricted. Occasionally, however, it became 
necessary to taboo some article, lest its 
coming in contact with the remedy might 
prove most destructive; in other words, 
articles were occasionally forbidden when 
the mind seems to be inclined to lose sight 
of what must be made the all-important 
subject of thought by night and day. The 
wonderful improvement in this man’s state 
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was frequently commented on by both 
officers and men, who of course were, and 
still are, as little acquainted with the means 
employed as the patient himself was.” 
This case is so remarkable that we might 
well be disposed to consider that the man’s 
cure was not in reality effected by the 
means to which the surgeon attributed it. 
Might not the illness, for instance, have 
been on the point of yielding to the reme- 
dies used before the mental method was 
tried? Or may there not have been some 
other cause at work? for to mention no 
other, a patient on board ship may have 
changes of climate unlike those ordinarily 
experienced by the patient on land. One 
feels disposed at a first view of the case to 
prefer an explanation based on the possi- 
bility of some such causes as these having 
acted, than one which in reality requires 
us to believe that a man (and one too, be it 
remembered, not specially trained, like 
some eastern devotees, to fix his attention 
constantly on his interior), by thinking 
constantly about the good effects of a sup- 
posed medicine upon his stomach and 
intestines, could actually cause organic 
changes to take place in these wiscera. 
The case would then be a singular intro- 
version of the state of things described by 
Macbeth. He says, “ Canst thou not min- 
ister toa mind diseased?” But here the 
physician throws his physic on one side, 
not because he cannot minister to a mind 
diseased, but because he believes a healthy 
mind has the power of ministering to a 
diseased body when physic has altogether 
failed. The memory (of bread pills and 
of their imagined potency) was here trusted 
to pluck from the intestines a rooted 
trouble, the brain was called upon to raze 
out the written troubles of the stomach. 
For it appeared afterwards that these 
troubles were written (at least in the poetic 
sense in which Shakespeare uses the word). 
They had, at any rate, made their mark. 
Let the rest of the story be carefully 
noted. “It may be said,” proceeds the 
narrator, “that this case, as above given, 
goes for nothing, in so far as it does not 
show that the pains were anything but 
casual; in which case any other mode of 
treatment, or very likely no mode at all” 
(doubtless the reader has already thought 
of the possibility that the medicines made 
most of the mischief) “would have been 
equally successful; or it may be again, as 
it has before been said, that it” [the dis- 
ease, presumably ] “ was altogether feigned, 
and that the commanding officer would 
have made a better and quicker cure. I 





think not; and for the following reasons; 
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the man’s flesh had wasted; his eye be- 
came sunken; his skin sickly in hue, as 
well as in feeling ; his sleep, when he had 
any, was of the most disturbed character. 
-But more than all, ’the pain after some 
weeks returned, and the other bad symp- 
toms followed in its wake ; yet doth it and 
they were both relieved a second time by 
the same means. While suffering from a 
third attack he was sent to the Royal Naval 
Hospital at Malta, and there, after much 
suffering, he brought up by vomiting a por- 
tion of the mucous membrane of one of 
the small intestines” . . . clearly recog- 
nizable by a well-trained medical eye. “1 
am distinctly assured,” says our author, 
“by one of the officers of the establish- 
ment, that he most carefully examined the 
ejected matter, and that its characters were 
so marked that there could be no room for 
a doubt as to what it was. This being so, 
we have pretty clear proof that disease 
existed long before this slough was thrown 
off; and that even this organic disease 
was suspended, on two occasions, by men- 
tal inflcence only.” 

The question how far it is a legitimate 
medical practice to deceive a patient in such 
a case as the above has been raised by Dr. 
Todd, and is answered by him in a way 
which seems open to objection. “ Nothing,” 
he says, “can justify our asserting what is 
not true in order to gain the patient’s confi- 
dence.” And elsewhere, “in regard to 
misleading patients generally, even causd 
scienti@, one of the practical difficulties 
the investigation into the influence of the 
imagination presents, is certainly the un- 
seemliness of making experiments of this 
nature, and the danger of sullying that 
strict honor which by no profession is 
more prized or maintained than by the pro- 
fessors of the medical art.” If the cause 
were that of science alone, this emphatic 
opposition to the misleading of a patient 
may be regarded as justified. But there 
certainly seems an excess of strictness in 
objecting to the deception of a patient for 
his own good. If a doctor is perfectly 
satisfied that a patient will not recover 
without a strong mental effort, and that 
this effort will certainly not be made un- 
less the patient is misled with regard to 
the nature of the treatment, the doctor 
might fairly consider it his duty to “ assert 
what is not true to gain the patient's con- 
fidence.” An adherence to veracity so 


scrupulous as to outweigh the life of a 
fellow-creature may appear deserving of 
admiration when dealt with in a treatise on 
morals, but in actual life would be alto- 
gether objectionable. 


If it be urged that 
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liberty to deviate in some such cases from 
strict truth might be open to abuse, it may 
at once be answered that so also would 
liberty to select the strictly veracious 
course (under any circumstances) be open 
to abuse. Consider, for instance, the fol- 
lowing case, which is by no means an im- 
aginary one. A man is lying prostrate 
under a very dangerous illness, and it is 
known to all who attend on him that any 
severe mental shock must inevitably prove 
fatal to him, but that if for a few days he 
can be kept free from mental disturbance 
he will recover. He sends a messenger 
to inquire about the health of a beloved 
relative whom he knows to be in a critical 
condition, or exposed perhaps to some 
special form of danger distinct from ill- 
ness. The messenger, when he reaches 
that relative’s house, is informed that 
death has been there before him. Shall 
he return and tell the patient the truth, 
thereby certainly killing him? Let it be 
assumed that he must at any rate take 
some message back; protracted anxiety 
being, let us assume, as dangerous for the 
patient as the sudden shock of illness. 
He can do only one of two things: tell 
the truth and kill, or assert what is not 
true and spare the patient’s life. Few will 
question what he ought to do. But the 
question may be raised, is he to be re- 
garded even as free tochoose? He holds 
for the time being the patient’s life in his 
hands; he can kill or spare; if he kills, 
how should he escape reprobation? And 
might he not be so situated that liberty to 
choose one or other course might be abused 
if he told the truth? His fatal veracity 
might not be the offspring of a tender con- 
science, but of greed or some other evil 
passion. The doctor in the cases consid- 
ered by Todd is somewhat similarly cir- 
cumstanced. He is satisfied that there is 
a chance, at any rate, of saving life, if his 
patient is assured that certain substances 
are medicines potent to cure. Is he jus- 
tified in refusing to his patient this chance 
of life? Doctors might unquestionably 
use for a wrong purpose the right of mis- 
leading a patient for his good; but they 
might use for a worse purpose the right (if 
they possessed it) of killing him with the 
blunt truth. 

A singular case, bearing in some degree 
on the right to mislead a patient, was de- 
scribed a few months ago in a public ad- 
dress by a well-known American doctor, 
A young lady in one of the Western States 
was convinced that a bristle of her tooth- 
brush had become imbedded in her throat, 





and was causing mischief there, which 
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would terminate fatally if the foreign body 
were not removed. The family doctor, 
and after him several physicians of repute, 
examined her throat, and all agreed in as- 
suring her (which really was the case) that 
there was no bristle there atall. Shecon- 
tinued to grow worse, the imaginary bristle 
causing all the effects which a real bristle 
might perhaps have caused —at any rate, 
all the effects which she imagined that a 
real bristle would cause. At last a young 
surgeon was consulted, who followed a dif- 
ferent line of treatment. Looking long 
and carefully at her throat, and examining 
the afflicted part with several instruments, 
he at last gravely assured her that she was 
quite right; a bristle was there, and the 
inflammation she experienced was un- 
doubtedly due to it. He could not, he 
said, remove the bristle at once, as the 
only instrument which would effectually 
reach it was at home. He went home for 
it, as he said, but really to enclose in an 
instrument of suitable form a brist!e from 
a tooth-brush. Returning, he carefully 
nipped the skin of the throat where the 
young lady felt the pricking of the non- 
existent bristle, and after causing her 
enough discomfort to satisfy her that this 
time the operation of extracting the bristle 
was certainly in progress, he withdrew the 
instrument in triumph, and along with it 
the bristle, which had indeed first entered 
her mouth in that instrument’s company. 
From that time she recovered rapidly. 
For it will be understood that though there 
was no real cause for her fears, a real irri- 
tation had been excited by them, and 
organic mischief had resulted. The story 
ends here so far as our present subject is 
concerned, though as a tale it may seem to 
many incomplete without a few words 
more. The young surgeon, we are told, 
was highly in favor thenceforth. He had 
not only saved her life, as she supposed, 
but had shown her to have been right, and 
all her friends, as well as the other doctors, 
wrong. She would have accepted his 
hand but for the circumstance that, having 
already a wife, he omitted to offer it. She 
blazoned abroad his fame, however, until 
he had become famous “throughout the 
whole State.” All would have ended 
pleasantly had he not in a moment of weak- 
ness confided the true explanation of the 
young lady’s cure to his wife, of course 
under promise of strict secrecy, which, 
however, did not prevent the story from 
reaching the young lady’s ears in a few 
hours. It is hardly necessary to say that 
thenceforth her feelings towards the doc- 
tor were the reverse of those she had en- 
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tertained before. True, she owed hér 
cure to him, but the cure was worse than 
the illness. 

In the case last considered, which, be it 
remembered actually occurred, though 
probably some of the surroundings were a 
little altered by the narrator, the truth, sup- 
ported though it was by the weight of 
authority, not of one doctor only but of sev- 
eral, was found ineffective to arouse the 
will of the patient even against a disease 
which had had its origin in her imagina- 
tion only. We may well doubt then wheth- 
er, if the influence of the mind on bodily 
processes were thoroughly recognized and 
admitted, it would be found possible to pro- 
duce the same effect by a direct and truth- 
ful appeal to the will, as by misleading the 
patient. That some few persons of strong 
will could by a resolute effort check the 
process of actual disease in their internal 
organs, or excite processes of organic 
change resulting in cure, may be ad- 
mitted,* but it must at the same time be 
admitted that in the large majority of cases 
this would not happen, even if the patient 
could be persuaded to make the attempt. 
It is only when unconscious of control that 
the ordinary mind is capable of directing 
the attention fixedly in the way required. 
And of course, in the great majority of 
cases the doctor has to deal with men of 
ordinary mind, not with those possessing 
strong power of fixing the attention, and 
resolute will to exert that power. 

What might be hoped from minds of such 
exceptional power we may learn from sev- 
eral instances which have been recorded 
in the history of medicine. Among the 
most remarkable is the case of Andrew 
Crosse, the electrician ——a case so re- 
markable, indeed, that were it open to 
doubt, one might be disposed to reject it 
as incredible, or at any rate as explicable 
in any other way than as an instance of 
the power of the mind over the body. 

Crosse had been bitten severely by a 
cat, which on the same day died from 
hydrophobia. He seems resolutely to 


* The writer offers the following experience with 
some diffidence, because the effects supposed to have 
resulted from an effort of the mind may be otherwise 
explained — possibly were due to mere coincidence. 
Still, such effects have been noticed, in so many cases, 
that he is disposed to explain them in the way sug- 
gested. It has frequently happened to him that during 
a busy week, fortnight, or month of lecturing, he has 
noticed signs of an incipient cold —such signs as under 
ordinary conditions have been nearly always followed 
by a severe cold with loss of voice. Now, he has ob- 
served that in the majority of instances of this kind, no 
such sequel has followed, although no greater care has 
been taken to check the progress of the cold than at 
other times. It is as though the strong feeling that he 
must not take cold prevented him from doing so 
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have dismissed from his mind the fears 
which must naturally have been suggested 
by these circumstances. Had he yielded 
to them, as most men would, he might not 
improbably have succumbed within a few 
days or weeks to an attack of mind-created 
hydrophobia—so to describe the fatal 
ailment which ere now has been known 
to kill persons who had been bitten by 
animals perfectly free from rabies. Three 
months passed, during which Crosse en- 
joyed his usual health. At the end of 
that time, however, he felt one morning a 
severe pain in his arm, accompanied by 
severe thirst. He called for water, but 
“at the instant,” he says, “that I was 
about to raise the tumbler to my lips, a 
strong spasm shot across my throat ; imme- 
diately the terrible conviction came to my 
mind that I was about to fall a victim to 
hydrophobia, the consequence of the bite 
that I had received from the cat. The 
agony of mind I endured for one hour is 
indescribable ; the contemplation of such 
a horrible death — death from hydropho- 
bia — was almost insupportable; the tor- 
ments of hell itself could not have sur- 
passed what I suffered. The pain, which 
had first commenced in my hand, passed 
up to the elbow, and from thence to 
the shoulder, threatening to extend, I 
felt all human aid was useless, and I be- 
lieved that I must die. At length I be- 
gan to reflect upon my condition. I said 
to myself, ‘ Either I shall die or I shall 
not; if I do, it will only be a similar fate 
which many have suffered, and many 
more must suffer, and I must bear it like 
a man; if, on the other hand, there is any 
hope of my life, my only chance is in sum- 
moning my utmost resolution, defying the 
attack, and exerting every effort of my 
mind. Accordingly, feeling that physical 
as well as mental exertion was necessary, 
I took my gun, shouldered it, and went 
out for the purpose of shooting, my arm 
aching the while intolerably. I met with no 
sport, but / wa/ked the whole afternoon, 
exerting at every step I went a strong 
mental effort against the disease. When 
I returned to the house I was decidedly 
better ; 1 was able to eat some dinner, and 
drank water as usual. The next morning 
the aching pain had gone down to my 
elbow, the following it went down to the 
wrist, and the third day left me altogether. 
I mentioned the circumstance to Dr. King- 
lake, and he said he certainly consid- 
ered I had had an attack of hydropobia, 
which would possibly have proved fatal 
had I not struggled against it by a strong 
effort of mind.” 
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It seems to us not unlikely that this case, 
besides illustrating the power of the mind 
in arresting disease, might serve, if care- 
fully studied, to throw light on the nature 
of hydrophobia. We must assume, it 
should seem, that the mind can only act 
on the body by means of the nerves, 
which indeed may be regarded as simply 
outlying branches from the grand nerve- 
trunk —the brain. By strong mental 
effort the nervous system, either as a 
whole, or in some special region, is thrown 
into some condition which is not its nor- 
mal condition, and in this abnormal state 
influences in some special manner the 
other tissues, either of the body as a 
whole, or of the part of the body in which 
the nerves are thus thrown into an abnor- 
mal state. Now it seems by no means 
impossible to ascertain experimentally 
what is the change of condition thus 
brought about by mental efforts to direct 
attention to special parts of the body. 
The recognition of the possibility that the 
progress of the hydrophobic disease in the 
body may be arrested by interposing in its 
way, as it were, a barrier of nervous sys- 
tem in this abnormal condition, might con- 
ceivably suggest some specific remedy for 
the disease, some process or medicament 
by which this abnormal condition might be 
brought about in cases where the mind 
and will were not sufficiently powerful to 
produce such an effect without aid from 
without. 

Remembering the resemblance between 
some of the phenomena of hydrophobia 
and of lock-jaw, the following case, in 
which the cure of lock-jaw was attributed 
to the use of metallic tractors, further 
illustrates this particular point, for it was 
subsequently sufficiently demonstrated that 
all the results of metallic tractorism could 
be equally well produced with wooden or 
bone tractors painted to resemble metallic 
ones —in other words, that they were 
simply effects of imagination, strongly ex- 
cited by the belief that metallic tractors 
have powerful curative effects. The ac- 
count is given by the late Mr. John Vine 
Hall, of whom Dr. Todd remarks that his 
veracity was unimpeachable: “ Mrs. P.,a 
poor woman in Wharf Lane, Maidstone, 
was seized with a lock-jaw four days ago, 
and continued in a most deplorable state, 
attended by a physician and a surgeon, till 
this morning, when she was completely 
cured in fifty minutes by the application of 
the tractors. The medical gentlemen had 
been exerting themselves to the utmost, in 
the kindest manner, and one of them said 





he would give a hundred guineas if he 
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could save her life. This gentleman came 
into the room while I was in the act of 
using the tractors, which he had never 
seen before, but kindly said they should 
certainly have a fair chance, and he direct- 
ed me where to apply them with the great- 
est advantage. I continued the operation 
for forty minutes without any apparent 
benefit, and then giving the tractors into 
the hands of the surgeon, returned to my 
own house, awaiting the issue of their 
further application. In about twelve min- 
utes the surgeon (Mr. S.) came breathless 
with haste and delight to inform me that 
he had himself continued the use of the 
tractors only ten minutes when the poor 
creature opened her mouth. Mr. S. was 
so fully persuaded of the efficacy of the 
tractors that he immediately purchased a 
pair for his own use. Mr. S. writes: 
‘The case is yours, the suggestion was 
yours; I merely continued the employ- 
ment of the measure from the apparent 
helplessness of medical means in relieving 
the distressing complaint. Although pre- 
viously to the employment of the tractors 
I had utterly given up the idea of saving 
my poor patient; although I feared medi- 
cine would prove wholly inefficacious, yet 
I am not prepared to say that certain 
death would have been the result ; but I do 
not for a moment mean to impeach the 
effect of the tractors in this case. I feel 
conviction that they produced the cure.’” 
In passing we may note, with Dr. Todd, 
our surprise that after it had been conclu- 
sively proved by the experiments made by 
Dr. Haygarth and others with wooden trac- 
tors, that such cures as the above were 
really due to the effect of imagination, they 
should therefore have ceased to pay 
further attention to the matter. The result 
of thei experiments was more interesting 
than would have been any demonstration 
of the potency of metallic tractors. They 
had established, in fact, the existence of a 
curative power in nature far more wonder- 
ful, and promising to be of far greater, be- 
cause of far wider, utility than those mys- 
tical instruments. Yet having effected 
this great discovery, they treated it as if it 
were of no value whatever. Are we to 
suppose that if, when death was gradually 
approaching nearer and nearer to Mrs. P. 
of Maidstone, S. the surgeon, and Vine 
Hall the tractorian, had known what was 
afterwards established by Haygarth and 
others, they would have declined to use 
means by which (through the influence on 
her imagination) the poor woman was actu- 
ally cured? The conduct of Haygarth and 
the rest, after the efficiency of metallic 
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tractors had been disproved, suggests that 
this would have been the course of medical 
men acquainted with Haygarth’s results. 
In other words, having proved that a cer- 
tain very potent method of cure derives its 
power from a source other than had been 
supposed, doctors seem to have agreed 
that therefore this remedy should no 
longer be employed, though the very re- 
searches by which they had detected the 
true nature of the remedy had at the same 
time indicated its wonderful efficacy. It 
is as though a physician called in by a 
family doctor to counsel him about a pa- 
tient should suppose that a certain medi- 
cine which had proved of great service 
before his arrival contained quinine, but 
finding on analysis or otherwise that it 
contained other ingredients, and no qui- 
nine at all (satisfying himself, also, in the 
meanwhile, from observation, that it was of 
great service to the patient), should incon- 
tinently throw the bottle out of window. 
This, as Dr. Todd well remarks, “is at 
least as astonishing as that the public 
should believe in, and allow themselves to 
be cured by, the metallic tractors of Per- 
kins, and be content to refer the influence 
to galvanism.” 

The case of Irving preaching under an 
attack of cholera, and actually overmaster- 
ing that terrible disease in the struggle, is 
perhaps familiar to many of our readers. 
But it so remarkably illustrates our subject 
that we can ill afford to omit it. During 
the cholera season of 1832, he was seized 
with “ what was in all appearance, and to 
the conviction of medical men when de- 
scribed to them, that disease which had 
proved fatal to so many of our fellow- 
creatures.” Hehad risen in perfect health. 
But by breakfast-time he had become very 
cold, and was in great agony. The usual 
symptoms of cholera presently supervened. 
A medical man informed Dr. Todd that to 
his knowledge Irving was in a state of 
dangerous collapse during one part of the 
morning. “With sunken eyes, pallid 
cheeks, and an altogether ghastly appear- 
ance, he tottered to the church, a quarter 
of a mile distant, and found another min- 
ister officiating for him.” He was tempted, 
he tells us, to turn back, but summoned 
resolution to send a message to his brother 
minister that he would shortly take his 
place. Inthe mean time he stretched him- 
self on three chairs in the vestry before 
the fire. “Even as I shifted my position,” 
he says, “T endured much suffering, and 
was almost involuntarily impelled to draw 
up my limbs in order to keep the pain un- 





der. Nevertheless, when I stood up to 
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attire myself for the pulpit, and went for- 
ward to ascend the pulpit-stairs, the pains 
seemed to leave me.” With dimmed sight, 
his head swimming, and his breathing 
labored, he grasped the sides of the pulpit 
and looked wistfully around, wondering 
what was to follow. Be it remembered 
that in his eyes disease was sin; faith only 
was needed to overcome all other bodily 
ills save those due to accident or old age ; 
and that disease seemed now likely to mas- 
ter him was evidence, as he thought, that 
he had sinfully lost hold of faith. It was 
a moral struggle (at least it seemed so to 
him), not a bodily contest in which he was 
engaged. As he thus stood contending 
against the evil spirit in imagination, but 
in reality bringing by strong effort of the 
will his natural energies to meet the prog- 
ress of physical disease, the crisis came. 
In an instant “a cold sweat,” he tells us, 
“chill as the hand of death, broke out all 
over my body, and stood in large drops 
upon my forehead and hands. From that 
moment I seemed to be strengthened.” 
For more than an hour he preached with 
a fervor unknown to him — fervid preacher 
as he ever was before. He walked home, 
eating little. In the evening he preached 
in a crowded schoolroom, and next morn- 
ing rose before the sun, strong and hearty 
as before the attack. 

An agency competent, as these and 
many similar cases which might be cited 
seem to show, to check the progress of 
such maladies as hydrophobia, lock-jaw, 
and cholera, is one which deserves to be 
dealt with, not as an interesting illustra- 
tion of psychological and physical rela- 
tions, but as a potent remedial force worthy 
to take its place beside, if not above, any 
of the medicaments which doctors are at 
present in the habit of employing. But 
apart from this, the circumstance that pow- 
ers so remarkable exist in the cerebral 
faculties suggests other purposes to which 
they might be applied. In the phenomena 
of hypnotism, or artificial somnambulism, 
we have some very striking evidence on 
this point; but it would lead us too far 
from our present subject to consider these, 
except in so far as they illustrate the influ- 
ence of the mind on bodily disease. In 
this respect they supply some of the most 
remarkable evidence we have to consider. 

Let it be premised before considering 
the phenomena of hypnotism, mesmerism, 
or whatever we choose to call them, that 
the theory of their being due to animal or 
any other sort of magnetism has been 
abundantly disproved. Of course, if it 
were otherwise, they would fall entirely 
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outside the range of this essay. Nor, 
again, can they be in any way attributed to 
the influence of one mind on another, ex- 
cept in the way of suggestion. The cure 
of the navai officer considered above 
might be attributed in ¢#zs sense to the 
action of the surgeon’s mind on the pa- 
tient’s body, for it was the ideas advanced 
by the surgeon which excited the neces- 
sary action in the mind of the patient 
whereby the progress of disease in his 
body was checked. But as in that case 
the immediate remedial agent was (if the 
case is interpreted as above) the mental 
action of the sufferer, so all the phenom- 
ena of hypnotism are due to cerebral proc- 
esses in the subject, these processes being 
simply initiated by the suggestions, more 
or less obvious, of the operator. We have 
said that the magnetic interpretation has 
been disproved, and equally we can assert 
that the supposed influence of the opera- 
tor’s mind on the subject’s body has no 
real existence. We have not space here 
to consider the evidence ; but full evidence 
has been obtained that precisely as all the 
results of metallic tractorism (a special 
case of animal magnetism, as was sup- 
posed) can be obtained with wooden ones, 
so all the phenomena attributed to animal 
magnetism generally can be obtained with- 
out any magnetic influences, while the phe- 
nomena which had seemed to be excited 
by the active will of an operator are ob- 
tained in equal degree when he purposely 
diverts his thoughts to other matters. 
The only circumstance remaining unex- 
plained in the phenomena of hypnotism is 
the strange power which the subject often 
possesses or seems to possess of reading 
the thoughts of the operator. But this 
may probably be regarded as simply illus- 
trating the abnormal powers which the 
mind of the hypnotized possesses for the 
time being; and indeed it is certain that 
the power of mind-reading acquired at 
such times (probably merely the power of 
recognizing minute changes of expression, 
attitude, gesture, and so forth) is by no 
means limited to the operator; in some of 
the most remarkable and the best-attested 
instances the hypnotized person has been 
able to read the thoughts of any person to 
whom his attention has been directed.* 


* It would seem, indeed, probable that the special 
cerebral condition excited in the hypnotized may be 
excited at will by some persons ; without the assistance 
of any operator they become subjects of their own 
mental control thus specifically exercised. Some re- 
markable cases of mind-reading (amongst others may 
be mentioned two described by Dickens — see Forster's 
** Life’? —as exhibited by a French conjuror at the 
time of the Anglo-French alliance) seem explicable in 
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Setting aside, however, all explanations 
based on hypotheses inconsistent with the 
known laws of physics, or on impressions 
supposed to be produced by one person’s 
mind on another person’s body —in fact, 
all such explanations as science is bound 
to reject— we find in the phenomena of 
hypnotism the most wonderful illustrations 
of the powers which the mind has over 
the body. We might consider here a 
number of cases illustrating the cure of 
paralysis and affections more or less obvi- 
ously depending on the state of the nerv- 
ous system; but it will be better to limit 
our attention at present to the far more 
striking cases in which a definite change 
has been produced in the condition of parts 
of the body which might be supposed 
altogether beyond the mental influence, 
that is so far as their organic structure was 
concerned. In relation to one remarkable 
case of the former kind described by Dr. 
Procter, of York (see the Zozs¢t for 1851), 
in which the patient was averse to the 
trial and expected no result, whereas the 
cure was as complete in his case as if he 
had been full of faith in the magnetic 
passes, it is necessary to make some re- 
marks. The case is not one which need 
be described here, but the inference that 
because of the patient’s unbelief we must 
reject the theory that imagination had 
aught to do with the matter is one to be 
carefully considered. Dr. Todd has well 
pointed out that the essential point in these 
cases is not the encouragement of the ex- 
pectation of cure, but the direction of the 
attention to the part of the body which is 
affected by disease. The unbelieving pa- 
tient who at the same time is indifferent to 
the experiment would doubtless be an un- 
promising subject for the mental method ; 
but a patient who took sufficient interest in 
the passes and other outward signs of 
mesmerism to be opposed to them, would 
probably be quite as favorable a subject 
for the method as one who took the same 
degree of interest in them because he be- 
lieved in their efficacy. 

The most striking illustrations of the 
effect of imagination excited, as when 
hypnotism or Braidism is produced, are 
those in which partial blindness has been 
cured, actual opacity of the cornea being 
removed. Where very weak sight has 
been quickly cured, we may assume that 
the weakness was in the optic nerve, or 
otherwise depended on the state of the 


no other way, and in this way explicable without any 
mysterious or preternatural agencies (which are, of 
course, ex necessitate, excluded from the scientific dis- 
cussion of such matters). 
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nerves, but it will presently be seen that 
in other cases the structure of the eye has 
undergone a definite organic change. 

To the former and less remarkable class 
of cases belongs the cure of Mrs. Stowe 
by Braid. She was forty-four years old, 
and had used spectacles for, twenty-two 
years, not being able without them to dis- 
tinguish even the capital letters of adver- 
tisements in a newspaper, nor the large 
heading of the paper. After being hyp- 
notized by Braid for eight minutes she 
was able “to read both the large and small 
heading, and day, month, and date of the 
paper. Her sight continued to improve — 
she could thread her needle, No. 8, with- 
out spectacles,” and Mr. Braid states that 
this remarkable increase of visual power 
has been retained. The case of Miss R. 
was equally remarkable. She had not only 
suffered from ophthalmia, but as a result 
of the partial blindness thus occasioned 
had met with several accidents, some of 
which had further injured her eyes, inso- 
much that in January 1854 she was totally 
blind. She was placed under the care of 
a physician at Dublin during six weeks, 
and improved to some degree, “for the 
iris had become somewhat sehsitive to 
light, and she was able to discern large 
objects, but could neither see to read nor 
write.” She returned home, but her eye- 
sight remained without further improve- 
ment, and at length her medical attendant 
recommended that she should be placed 
under Dr. Braid’s care. He found no 
apparent physical imperfection to account 
for her impaired vision, nor at this time 
did she suffer from any pain about the 
head or eyes. She could not discern a 
single letter of the title-page of a book 
placed close to her, though some of the 
letters were a quarter of an inch long. 
Having placed the patient in the condition 
of artificial somnambulism, Mr. Braid “ di- 
rected the nervous force to the eyes by 
wafting over them, and gently touching 
them occasionally, so as to keep up a sus- 
tained act of attention of the patient’s 
mind to her eyes and the function of vis- 
ion.” (Some objection must be taken in 
passing to the statement that the nervous 
force was directed to the eyes, because it 
involves an assumption. The attention 
was directed to the eyes; what intervened 
between this act and the observed change 
in the patient’s condition is a matter to be 
inferred, not stated.) In about ten minutes 
she was aroused from the hypnotic trance. 
“T now presented before her the title-page 
of the same book, when she instantly ex- 
claimed with delight and surprise, ‘I see 
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the word commerce!’ pointing to it. I 
told her she would see more than that 
presently, and in a little while she ex- 
claimed, ‘I see commercial,’ then ‘I see 
dictionary,’ and shortly after,‘ I see Mc- 
Culloch ;’ but she could see nothing more. 
I told her that after a little rest 1 felt as- 
sured that she would see still smaller 
print; and after a few minutes she was 
able to read ‘London: Longman, Green, 
and Longmans.’ Such was the result of 
my first process. After a second hypnotic 
operation the next day the patient could 
read, when first aroused, the whole of a 
title-page of a pamphlet, and in about five 
minutes after, she read two lines of the 
text. After another operation the same 
day she could read the small close print in 
the appendix; and was able the same 
evening to write a letter home reporting 
progress for the first time for twelve 
months. She only required two more 
hypnotic operations, when she was found 
able to read the smallest-sized print ina 
newspaper, after which she left me quite 
cured, and, as I have heard, she continued 
well ever since.” 

The explanation in such cases would 
seem to be unmistakably that indicated by 
Braid in the expression to which we have 
taken exception above. By the actions 
which directed the attention to the act of 
vision, the nervous force would seem to 
have been directed along the channels 
from which some cause or causes had be- 
fore unfortunately diverted it—the optic 
nerve and the various ramifications extend- 
ing from it. These channels of communi- 
cation between the brain and the eyes 
having been thus again opened, remained 
thenceforth as they had been before they 
had been obstructed. Be it noticed that the 
words here used — nervous force, channel 
of communication, obstructed, opened, and 
so forth — must not be understood in their 
literal sense; they are simply convenient 
forms of expression for qualities, pro- 
cesses, etc., about which we know in reality 
very little. 

But as we have said, cases like the last 
two throw far less light on the powers 
which the mind possesses over the body 
than those in which actual organic change 
results from the mental act, continued long 
enough. The following case, in which 
blindness (of one eye) was certainly not 
dependent on defective nerve-force, is 
in this sense particularly interesting. Mrs. 
S. had had severe rheumatic fever in 1839, 
during the course of which the left eye was 
affected, in such sort that both its internal 
and its external structure suffered injury. 
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In 1842, when Mrs. S. first consulted Mr. 
Braid, this eye was free from pain, but was 
useless. More than half the cornea was 
covered by an opaque film, any object 
placed opposite the outer or left half of the 
eye (the temporal half, doctors prefer to 
call it), being seen through a dense haze ; 
and objects placed towards the opposite 
side were seen very imperfectly, owing to 
the injury which the choroid and retina 
had sustained in the points on which the 
images of such objects were reflected. 
The opacity was not only an obstacle to 
distinct vision, but was also a source of 
annoyance from its disfigurement, being 
obvious even at a considerable distance. 
“ Mrs. S. was a relation,” Dr. Todd men- 
tions, “of Mr. Braid, and was in his house 
three months before he operated upon her, 
during which time no change took place. 
Violent pain in the arm and shoulder in- 
duced her to submit to the hypnotic treat- 
ment, which proved successful; but what 
was more surprising, and quite unlooked 
for by Mr. Braid, her sight was so much 
improved that she was able to see every- 
thing in the room, and to name different 
flowers, and distinguish their colors, whilst 
the right eye was shut, which she had not 
been able to do for more than three and a 
half years previously. The operation was 
continued daily, and in a very short time 
the cornea became so transparent that it 
required close inspection to observe any 
remains of the opacity. After the first 
operation there was considerable smarting 
in the eye, which continued all night, and 
in a less degree after future operations, 
which no doubt” (be it remembered, it is 
not Mr. Braid, but Dr. Todd who ex- 
presses this opinion) “roused the absorb- 
ents, and effected the removal of tlie 
opacity. Stimulating the optic nerve to 
greater activity, however, must have been 
the chief cause of the very rapid improve- 
ment which enabled her to see objects 
after the second operation. Mr. Braid 
adds to the foregoing, that objects were 
seen from the temporal side of the eye 
much more distinctly than from the nasal 
side, owing to the irreparable damage the 
retina and choroid had sustained.” 
Instances of the cure of deafness must 
in the great majority of cases be ascribed 
to the increase in the flow of nervous force 
along the aural nerves, and, therefore, are 
not quite so surprising as the case just 
cited and others of alike nature. Still some 
of them have been very remarkable. Take, 
for instance, Mr. Braid’s account of the 
cure of Nodan, a deaf mute, aged twenty- 
four, who, according to the opinion of Mr. 
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Vaughan, head master of the Deaf and 
Dumb Institute where Nodan was a pupil, 
had never had the power of hearing, prop- 
erly so called. “ After the first operation,” 
says Mr. Braid, “inducing hypnotism, then 
extending the limbs and fanning the ears), 
I satisfied myself he had no sense of hear- 
ing; but after the second, which I carried 
still further, he could hear, and was so an- 
noyed by the noise of the carts and car- 
riages when going home that he could not 
be induced to call on me again for some 
time. He has been operated on only a 
few times, and has been so much im- 
proved, that although he lives in a back 
street, he can now hear a band of music 
coming along the front street, and will go 
out to meet it. I lately tested him, and 
found he could hear in his room on the 
second floor a gentle knock on the bottom 
stair. His improvement, therefore, has 
been decided and permanent, and is en- 
tirely attributable to hypnotism, as no 
other means were adopted in his case.” In 
other words, the cure was entirely attribu- 
table to that special form of mental ac- 
tivity which is excited, or, at any rate, 
becomes available, in the case of hypno- 
tized patients. 

We have seen how, through the influ- 
ence of the mind upon the body, the blind 
have been made to see, the deaf to hear; 
we may next consider cases in which the 
lame have been made to walk — nay, even 
to dance — by no other influence. Among 
the experiments by which it was shown 
that wooden tractors are as effective, 7f 
only they are properly painted, as iron 
ones, Dr. Alderson mentions the follow- 
ing: “ Robert Wood, aged sixty-seven, on 
June 4 was operated upon with wooden 
tractors for a rheumatic affection of the 
hip, which he had had for eight months. 
During the application of the tractors, 
which was continued for about seven min- 
utes, no effects were produced, except a 
profuse perspiration and a general tremor. 
On ceasing the application of the tractors, 
to his inexpressible joy and our satisfac- 
tion, the good effects of our labor were 
now produced and acknowledged ; for he 
voluntarily assured me that he could walk 
with perfect ease, that he had the entire 
motion of the joint, and that he was free 
from pain —to use his own words: ‘ As 
to the pain I have now, I do not care if I 
have it all my life; that will matter noth- 
ing. You may take your medicines — I’ll 
have no more of them!’ And prior to 
his leaving the infirmary, he remarked how 
very warm those parts were where the 
tractors had been applied ; and then walked 
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from the infirmary to his own house, as- 
suring his companion that he could very 
well walk to Beverley.” In another case 
no tractors were used, or any other myste- 
rious form of apparatus employed to ex- 
cite attention ; the attraction used was not 
magnetic nor electrical, but an attraction 
of a very different kind, not as yet consid- 
ered among medical remedies — except, by 
the way, in one case which occurs to us at 
the moment, and will be found fully re- 
corded, prescription and all, in the pages 
of “Hard Cash,” though the remedy is 
there prescribed to cure an ailment for 
which it seems in some degree more ap- 
propriate. A young lady of sixteen (we 
are describing a real case, not the case of 
Julia Dodd) had for many months been 
suffering from an inversion of the left foot, 
which was twisted at right angles with the 
other, and was treated by orthopedic sur- 
geons with an elaborate apparatus of 
splints. Neither they, nor Mr. Skey 
(though he recognized the nature of the 
affection), succeeded in curing it. Psy- 
chical agents, however, effected a cure in 
a few minutes. She willed to use her foot 
like other people, and she did. “ She ac- 
companied her family to a ball,” says Mr. 
Skey, in the AZedical Times and Gazette 
for October 13, 1866; *“‘her foot, as she 
entered the ball-room, being not yet re- 
stored to its normal position. She was 
invited to dance, and, under this novel 
excitement, she stood up, and to the aston- 
ishment of her family she danced the whole 
evening, having almost suddenly recov- 
ered the healthy muscular action of the 
limb. She came to see me two days after- 
wards. She walked perfectly well into my 
room, and paced the room backwards and 
forwards with great delight. The actions 
of the limb were thoroughly restored, and 
all trace of the previous malady had disap- 
peared.” 

After reading such accounts as these, 
accounts given by soberly-minded medical 
men, who would naturally be inclined rather 
to limit unduly than unduly to exaggerate 
the power which the mind of the patient 
may possess over the diseased body, it 
becomes easy to explain the accounts of 
seemingly miraculous cures which are 
published from time to time in various 
religious (and also in some scarcely 
religious) journals. Amongst such cases 
we may cite as particularly credible, when 
once the influence of the imagination is 
recognized, the so-called miracles per- 
formed by Prince Hohenlohe, for he com- 
bined with the princely title,* and the im- 

* Dr. Todd remarks, with sly humor, that Hohen- 
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agined efficacy of royal blood, the attri- 
butes of the priest, and personal qualities 
admirably suited to influence the minds of 
the weaker sort of men. In one case cer- 
tainly, in which he cured a man of deaf- 
ness, his princely position can hardly have 
helped him much, for the man was also a 

rince of the blood, — Louis, ex-king of 

avaria. Louis’s letter describing his own 
cure, and other wonders, is very curious. 
It is addressed to Count von Sinsheim. 
“ My dear count,” he says, “ there are still 
miracles. The ten last days of the last 
month, the people of Wiirzburg might be- 
lieve themselves in the times of the apos- 
tles. The deaf heard, the blind saw, the 
lame freely walked, not by the aid of art, 
but by a few short prayers. ... On the 
evening of the 28th, the number of per- 
sons cured of both sexes, and of every 
age, amounted to more than twenty. These 
were of all classes of the people, from the 
humblest to a prince of the blood; who, 
without any exterior means, recovered, on 
the 27th, at noon, the hearing which he 
had lost from his infancy. This cure was 
effected by a prayer made for him, during 
some minutes, by a priest, who is scarcely 
more than twenty-seven years of age — the 
Prince Hohenlohe. Although 1 do not 
hear so well as the majority of the persons 
who are about me, there is no comparison 
between my actual state and that which 
existed before. Besides, 1 perceive daily 
that I hear more clearly. . . . My hearing 
at present is very sensitive. Last Friday, 
the music of the troop which defiled in the 
square in front of the palace struck my 
tympanum so strongly, that for the first 
time I was obliged to close the window of 
my cabinet. The inhabitants of Wiirz- 
burg have ‘testified, by the most lively and 
sincere acclamations, the pleasure which 
my cure has given them.’” Many in like 
manner were cured through their faith in 
Father Matthew (not in teetotalism, be it 
understood); and even after his death 
many who went lame to his tomb left their 
crutches there. It was not necessary that 
the patient should be of the worthy father’s 
persuasion in religion. Many staunch 


lohe’s ‘name and titles had probably much to do with 
his influence. They were Alexander Leopold Franz 
Emmerich, Prince of Hohenlohe-Waldenburg-Schil- 
lingsfiirst, Archbishop and Grand Provost of Gross- 
wardein, Hungary, and Abbot of St. Michael’s at 
Gaborjan.”” How should such a name fail! Hohen- 
lohe was born in 1794, in Waldenburgh, and educated 
in several universities. He officiated as priest at 
Olmiitz, Munich, etc. ‘* When twenty-six,’’ Dr. Todd 


adds, ** he met with a peasant who had performed sev- 
eral astonishing cures, and from him caught the en- 
thusiasm which he subsequent! 

the sick. ale 
power.” 


manifested in curing 


He constantly appealed to thoir faith in his 
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Protestants were cured by him, as they 
supposed ; but in reality by processes tak- 
ing place within their own minds, and ini- 
tiated by their own lively imaginations. 
Whether after cure such persons remained 
as staunchly Protestant as they had been 
before, we do not know.* 

In a similar way may be explained (or 
rather must be explained when due ac- 
count is taken of the weight of evidence) 
many cases in which maledictions seem to 
have taken effect,as bya miracle. Paraly- 
sis, which has been often cured by faith, 
has been produced, though less often, by 
terror. In the Afedical Gazette for May 
23, 1868, there is a report of a singular 
case which occurred at the Limerick Ses- 
sions. Two men had been charged with 
having assaulted a relative. ‘ The prose- 
cutor summoned his own father as a wit- 
ness. The mother of the prisoners, exas- 
perated at the prospect of her sons being 
sent to prison on the evidence of her own 
relative, gave expression to her feeling in 
a malediction, praying that when the old 
man left the witness-box he might be par- 
alyzed, and paralyzed he was accordingly, 
and had to be taken to the hospital. Such 
miraculous illness not yielding readily to 
ordinary modes of treatment, the old lady 
has been requested to remove her curse 
by spitting on the patient, but this she 
sternly refuses to do, and the man remains 
in the hospital.” Unfortunately, the end 
of the story was not given. It would have 
been pleasing to learn that in the long run 
the old dame relented, and by spitting on 
the invalid restored him to health, for them 
the evidence of the influence of imagina- 
tion would be complete. 

Many will recall here the story of 
“ Goody Blake and Harry Gill.” Although 
Wordsworth calls this “a true story,” yet 
most persons probably imagine that, as 
related by the poet, it is in a large degree 
a work of fiction. That Wordsworth him- 
self regarded the punishment of the hard 
farmer as wrought by supernatural means 
is well known, and comes out clearly on a 
comparison between his poetic version of 
the event and the terse prosaic narrative by 


* We were told a few months ago by a worthy, 
simple-hearted Irish priest, that he was sent for on one 
occasion to administer the sacrament of extreme unc- 
tion to a Protestant lady, who (not knowing that Cathe 
olicity was an essential preliminary) hoped to find in 
the sacrament a cure for an attack of inflammation of 
the bowels, which the doctors had in vain attempted to 
assuage. They hourly expected her death. Findin 
no other course open to her, she ** made submission,’ 
was received into the Church, and the sacrament of 
extreme unction was administered. When next the 
family doctor called the lady was well, save for the state 
of weakness to which many hours of extreme pain had 
reduced her. 
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Dr. Erasmus Darwin in his “Zoonomia.” 
Yet the story was true enough in all 
essential points as told by Wordsworth. 
The elder Darwin’s account of the case 
runs simply thus: “A young farmer in 
Warwickshire, finding his hedges broken 
and the sticks carried away, during a frosty 
season, determined to watch for the thief. 
He lay many cold hours under a haystack, 
and at length an old woman, like a witch 
in a play, approached and began to pull 
up the hedge; he waited till she had tied 
up her bottle of sticks, and was carrying 
them off, that he might convict her of the 
theft, and then springing from his conceal- 
ment he seized his prey with violent 
threats. After some altercation, in which 
her load was left upon the ground, she 
kneeled upon the bottle ” (szc, it is the old- 
fashioned word for a “ bundle ”) “ of sticks 
and raising her arms to heaven beneath 
the bright moon, then at the full, spoke to 
the farmer, already shivering with cold, 
‘ Heaven grant that thou mayest never 
know again the blessing to be warm. 
He complained of cold all the next day, 
and wore an upper coat, and in a few days 
another, and in a fortnight took to his bed, 
always saying nothing made him warm; 
he covered himself with very many blan- 
kets, and had a sieve over his face as he 
lay” (the benefit expected from this 
arrangement is not altogether obvious) ; 
“and from this one insane idea he kept 
his bed above twenty years, for fear of 
the cold air till at length he died.” It was 
unfortunate for him, by the way, that Turk- 
ish baths had not been introduced into En- 
gland in his time! For probably if he had 
tried the radiating room of a Turkish 
hammam, he would have found that even 
the old woman’s curse did not prevent him 
from knowing what it was to feel warm; 
and once recognizing this, he would have 
been able, perhaps, to rise above the super- 
Sstitious fears to which in reality the sensa- 
tion of cold was due. The commonplace 
curse of an old woman whom even the 
least censorious can hardly regard as alto- 
gether worthy of absolute veneration, and 
who had probably exchanged some rather 
coarse abuse with Gill in the preceding 
“altercation,” is rather amusingly changed 
by Wordsworth into a solemn appeal to 
heaven by a mucheinjured victim (after all 
it must be remembered that Gill had not 
hurt the old woman, and that a farmer had 
some right to complain when his hedges 
are broken and the sticks removed): — 


Then Goody, who had nothing said, 


(having, it should seem, very little to say) 
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Her bundle from her lap let fall ; 

And kneeling on the sticks, she prayed 
To God, who is the judge of all, 

She prayed, her withered hand uprearing, 
While Harry held her by the arm — 
“God! that art never out of hearing, 
Oh may he never more be warm!” 
The cold cold moon above her head, 
Thus on her knees did Goody pray ; 
Young Harry heard what she had said, 
And icy cold he turned away. 


Probably we may refer the effect of her 
malediction rather to her appearance — as 
described by Dr. Darwin, “an old woman 
like a witch in a play” —than to the so- 
lemnity of her prayer. He believed, in his 
sudden fear, that she was a witch, his 
imagination attributed to the witch’s curse 
the cold which naturally enough resulted 
from his long watch on a bitter cold 
night, and his fears thus seemingly con- 
firmed so influenced his imagination there- 
after, that he experienced the constant 
sensation of cold described by Darwin. 
That the actual temperature of his bod 
was also affected may well be believed. 
For it is well known that persons whose 
minds are affected undergo a loss of tem- 
perature. “In mélancolie avec stupeur,” 
says Dr. Ertzbischoff, “ the temperature is 
always below the normal amount.” But it 
is certain the actual loss of heat can- 
not have been even nearly so great as the 
apparent, for, if it had, Gill would cer- 
tainly not have lived twenty years. 

We could cite many other illustrations 
of the influence of the mind, whether 
stimulated by emotion or by expectation, on 
the body and its functions. But we have 
already exceeded the space which we had 
intended to occupy. Let it suffice now 
to call attention to the extreme importance, 
both in a physiological and in a psycho- 
logical aspect, of the recognition of this 
influence, and the necessity for more care- 
ful and systematic study of its nature and 
limits than has yet been made. It was 
said sneeringly by Dr. Elliotson, who was 
a believer in the mesmeric or preternat- 
ural interpretation of effects now demon- 
strated to be due to imagination only, 
that if Mr. Braid, Dr. Carpenter, and Dr. 
Holland, could ascribe the actual extirpa- 
tion of certain bodily matter to dominant 
ideas, suggestion, and expectant attention, 
they “ought to petition for the introduc- 
tion of these into the next ‘ Pharmacopeeia’ 
of the Royal College of Physicians.” 
“ We do make this petition; or at least,” 
says Dr. Tuke with excellent judgment, 
“let these psychical agents be included in 
the armamenta medica of every medical 
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man.” But notealone with reference to 
the cure of disease have these experiences 
interest and value. Rightly apprehended, 
even now when they are incomplete, they 
throw much light on the qualities and 
functions of the brain; but if the study of 
such cases were carefully and sedulously 
pursued, observations and experiments be- 
ing multiplied, as they well might be, we 
believe that some of the most difficult 
problems of mental physiology would be- 
fore long be interpreted, and that mental 
powers as yet unsuspected would before 
long be revealed. 
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DvuRING much residence in the Basque 
country and other Pyrenean districts, 1 had 
learned to attribute small value to local 
reJics of Charlemagne. As some Spanish 
historians trace everything to Tubal, so 
Pyrenean writers have found an easy solu- 
tion to puzzling problems in the indefinite 
omnipotence and varied relations of the 
legendary emperor and his mythic court. 
At Roncesvalles I had been unable to hear 
anything regarding the boots, mace, and 
gauntlet of Roland, which, according to 
French guide-books, the monks exhibit 
with pride. I had learned that the Basque 
“ Chant d’Altabiscar” is a forgery of the 
present century ; and the situation of the 
Pas de Roland and the Bréche de Roland 
had convinced me that the name of Roland 
is attached to places where the famous 
paladin probably never passed. _In visiting 
Andorrain the spring of 1869, I had there- 
fore little hope of finding that the so-called 
republic possessed its liberties in virtue of 
a charter granted by Charlemagne, and 
still preserved in a mysterious iron chest, 
with other documents inscribed on palm 
leaves and plates of lead. The writers of 
such fables have been careful to add that 
the Andorrans regard their archives as 
sacred, that they will not allow them to be 
seen, and that they are peculiarly reticent 
regarding their political affairs. Every 
document in the Andorran archives has 
been carefully studied by my friend M. J. 
F. Bladé, who experienced not the slight- 
est difficulty in obtaining leave to examine 
them, and to whose researches and sug- 
gestions I am greatly indebted. 

The liberties of Andorra are not due to 
any exceptional charter granted by Charle- 
magne, but have a far more interesting 
though less romantic source. The ques- 
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tion of their origin is distinct from the 
question of their preservation; and it is 
as regards the last point alone that we 
shall find anything exceptional in Andorra. 
The internal government of Andorra isa 
surviving specimen of an immemorial or- 
ganization, that formerly obtained in all the 
pastoral valleys of the Pyrenees, and that, 
being a natural consequence of the pecul- 
iar needs and occupations of mountain 
shepherds, appears to have spontaneously 
arisen wherever similar wants and habits 
existed — wherever, in any country, like 
simple interests gave rise to like simple 
needs. But while in the compact moun- 
tain mass of Switzerland, and in the knot 
of mountains that surround the late head- 
quarters of Don Carlos, the pastoral com- 
munities have joined together to preserve 
their liberties effectually against all en- 
croachment, — the communities of the 
Pyrenees, separated by high ridges, and 
spread along a thin chain, with no general 
centre around which to rally, and long bor- 
dered by many feudal states whose rulers 
were rarely at one, have never largely 
united to maintain their independence, and 
have thus separately been deprived of their 
ancient privileges—almost the last of 
these being swept away by the French 
Revolution. Apart from the Spanish 
Basque provinces, Andorra is the main 
exception ; and it owes its preservation to 
the power of the Romish Church. Its 
suzerainté, held by the bishops of Urgel, 
is indivisibly and equally shared by them 
with the French crown, in virtue of a 
charter executed in 1278. All attempts to 
violate this charter have been met by the 
“non possumus” of the bishops; and 
this, together with the rival claims of 
France and Spain, and the insignificance 
of the territory, peopled by about six thou- 
sand inhabitants, accounts for the persist- 
ence of the ancient organization and free- 
dom of Andorra, which are recognized by 
the terms of the charter. Henry IV. 
would not permit the bishops to imtroduce 
the Inquisition, and the bishops have re- 
sented all innovations from the other side. 
Andorra is thus a fossil specimen of a 
Pyrenean valley of the thirteenth century, 
and in it we may still study the early liber- 
ties that then flourished throughout the 
Pyrenees, as well as the influence that 
feudalism exerted upon them. 

The Act of Division of the suzerainté 
of Andorra, which is the oldest charter 
possessed by the Andorrans, was executed 
in 1278, between the Bishop of Urgel and 
the Count of Foix, by the arbitration of 
Pedro III., king of Arragon. This An- 
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dorran charter, dating from almost the tra- 
ditionary year of the birth of William 
Tell, accords no new liberties, but only 
recognizes liberties already existing. In 
nearly every Pyrenean valley, the exist- 
ence of similar liberties was recognized in 
the charters and judgments granted by the 
local potentates who inherited or seized 
the fragments of the empire of Charle- 
magne. The united inhabitants of each 
valley treated on equal terms with their 
suzerain, agreeing that he should exercise 
certain rights, on, condition of his observ- 
ing their customary privileges. According 
to the varying power of their suzerains, 
and according to the necessities of their 
position or the protecting power of their 
natural fortifications, the inhabitants of 
each valley were able to preserve their an- 
cient immunities and usages in varying 
integrity and up to different dates. Una- 
ble to resist the power of united France 
or united Spain, these separate valleys 
followed for the most part the fate of the 
particular feudal states whose seigneurs 
they recognized. The liberties of the 
French valleys scarcely survived the reign 
of Louis XIII., although those of the 
Vallée d’Aspe sheltered a Protestant com- 
munity after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and the French Basque country 
preserved its privileges up to the Revolu- 
tion. Most of the Spanish valleys lost 
their independence under Philip V., al- 
though that of the Navarrese valleys was 
only abolished by Espartero and the pro- 
gressists under Christina, and that of the 
Basque provinces has, by united resist- 
ance, been partially preserved till now. 
Throughout the Pyrenees there still how- 
ever exist vestiges of the ancient liberties 
in the customs of the people, even in cer- 
tain local and peculiar syndicates whose 
administrative powers were recognized by 
a law passed in 1837, to remedy the con- 
fusion introduced by the ignorant tyranny 
of the Paris demagogues. 

Andorra is composed of six parishes, 
naturally bounded towards France by the 
crest of the Pyrenees, and communicating 
with Spain only by a long and narrow 
gorge. The particular affairs of each par- 
ish are in the hands of a local council, 
headed by an executive of two consuls. 
The general affairs of the six parishes are 
ruled by a General Council, composed of 
four consuls from each parish (the two in 
office, with the two who held office in the 
preceding year) ; this General Council ap- 
pointing a syndic-general and two assistant 
syndics, who compose the executive of the 
State, and can call out the militia, which is 
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organized in each parish under local cap- 
tains. The feudal power of the suzerains 
of the thirteenth century is represented by 
two viguicrs — one appointed by each of 
the present suzerains, with the approval of 
the General Council. These viguiers re- 
view the militia, and command it in the 
case of invasion, but no Andorran can be 
called to serve beyond the limits of the 
valley, nor can foreign soldiers be intro- 
duced. The véguzers also administer 
criminal justice without appeal, but only 
with strict observance of the local customs 
of procedure, and with the concurrence of 
the local magistrates. Civil justice is ad- 
ministered, strictly according to local cus- 
toms, by two native éaz//is, appointed by 
the viguders, with the concurrence of the 
council. <A judge of appeal, named alter- 
nately by each suzerain, decides civil cases 
in the second instance. Foreign law can 
only affect the Andorrans in virtue of a 
right of appeal to the suzerain in important 
civil cases, which they may exercise if not 
satisfied with the decision of the judge of 
appeal: in such exceptional cases, the 
French cour de cassation or the Chapter 
of Urgel may be called on to decide. 
The suzerains also receive a fixed annual 
tribute of about forty pounds to the French 
crown, and about half that sum, together 
with some special dues, to the Bishop of 
Urgel: this tribute is paid by the General 
Council, and no fiscal powers can be exer- 
cised by the suzerains. Nor can these 
payments be strictly regarded as a tribute, 
since they are amply compensated by 
special commercial and other privileges. 
The Andorrans are thus exempt from for- 
eign military service, from foreign justice, 
and from foreign taxation; the feudal 
power is little else than nominal, while it 
saves expense in the administration of 
justice, allows untaxed traffic with neigh- 
boring towns, and aids in protecting the 
territory, — in return for which advantages 
a trifling tribute is paid, the viguders are 
hospitably entertained, and the suzerains 
may entitle themselves Princes of An- 
dorra. 

The government of Andorra is aristo- 
cratic; or rather patriarchal. Flocks and 
mountain pastures being less subdivisible 
than arable land, a rigid custom of primo- 
geniture preserves the property of the 
leading houses, while the earliest traditions 
and customs point to the immemorial rec- 
ognition of leading names. At the same 
time, the younger members and even de- 
scendants of a family have recognized 
claims upon the table and the hearth ; 
while the head of the family, although 
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perhaps worth twenty thousand pounds, 
sits at meals with his servants, and dresses 
almost exactly as theydo. Nothing struck 
me more in Andorra than the apparent 
equality of all ranks; but the patriarchal 
feeling which makes the Andorrans treat 
each other in a friendly and cordial man- 
ner, is the basis of a strictly oligarchical 
government. The affairs of each parish, 
and still more the affairs of the whole 
State, are naturally, and by immemorial 
custom, left in the hands of the chief heads 
of families; for younger sons, not inherit- 
ing pastoral property, are excluded from a 
government that is almost wholly con- 
cerned with its regulation and interests, 
and the poorer inhabitants are regarded as 
younger sons. In the simple and closely- 
nit Andorran community, where the paths 
of industry are limited and invariable 
through narrow natural conditions, the 
poor are necessarily the dependants of the 
rich, and have neither power nor tempta- 
tion to assert independence; while the 
same conditions keep the rich regardful of 
the interests of the poor. 

Here, however, I must admit that the 
last paragraph relates to Andorra rather as 
it was before 1866 than as it is at the pres- 
ent day. Before that date an element of 
confusion had long existed in the smug- 
gling interest; and the diffusion of demo- 
cratic theories, together with the eagerness 
of the bishop for a road communicating 
with his vassals, led to repeated though 
almost bloodless battles concerning the 
establishment of gaming-houses. The 
democratic innovators, led by the viguéer 
of the bishop, were ultimately defeated. It 
was shortly after these events that I first 
visited Andorra. 

From the railway station of Foix, I fol- 
lowed a fine high-road to |’Hospitalet, a 
poor village near the head of the Ariége 
valley. Near this place an old woman in- 
formed me that /e roi d’Andorre had 
lately passed. This was the viguier of 
the French crown (he is the present Vi- 
comte de Foix) on his annual visit to An- 
dorra, to administer justice and review the 
militia. Following a mule-path from 
lHospitalet, I soon passed the cabin of a 
douanier, which marked the Andorran 
frontier, for a portion of the desolate pas- 
tures on the French side of the water- 
shed have been anciently appropriated by 
the Andorran shepherds. By these pas- 
tures, covered with mules, cows, and 
sheep, I ascended to a col at above eight 
thousand feet, and descended into a grassy 
valley, overhung by snowy peaks, and pop- 
ulous with flocks and herds. At length, 





passing some grimy cottages, built of 
rough stones and logs of unpainted pine, 
the path improved, and at night I reached 
Canillo, where the syndic-general resided. 
Next morning this functionary received 
me on an open balcony, beneath the wide 
eaves of his Swiss-like house, and where 
he was sitting at a table strewn with pa- 
pers, giving audience to respectful villag- 
ers. Although worth more than twenty 
thousand pounds, and practically supreme 
governor of Andorra, he was dressed like 
the other peasants, in a short jacket and 
knee-breeches of coarse brown wool, blue 
stockings, a wide sash, hempen sandals, 
and a Phrygian bonnet (Catalan cap) of 
purple wool. Handling his bonnet with 
rustic courtesy, he read my letter of rec- 
ommendation, and assured me that I 
would be well received by the viguéer and 
other authorities at the Andorran capital. 
He showed me out through a large eating- 
room, walled, floored, and roofed with un- 
painted pine, the kitchen being in a kind of 
box at one end; and at the stable-door 
which was the entrance to his house, I left 
him to resume his bonnet. Below Canillo 
the gorge narrowed, and a rocky path, 
marked with diminutive chapels, rose and 
fell upon the slopes, till the dark houses 
and smoky forges of Encamp appeared 
between green basins dotted with white 
star flowers. Then Las Escaldas, rich in 
hot sulphurous springs, and where the 
coarse cloth of the native costume is 
roughly manufactured from native wool, 
closed the entrance to a vast and sunny 
basin, where, across green fields and scat- 
tered trees, I could see the houses of the 
Andorran capital, cresting a hog-backed 
platform, at the foot of the huge black 
precipice of the Mont Anclar. 

After breakfasting and securing a bed- 
room, in the corner of which a pile of old- 
fashioned: firelocks recalled the recent 
fights, I proceeded to the Casa dels Valls, 
where the General Council holds its sit- 
tings, and the viguzer administers supreme 
justice. This building, standing on the 
edge of the precipitous slope that bounds 
the village, and distinguished by a small 
turret at its exterior corner and the arms 
of the valley sculptured over its low-arched 
door, is of no great age, for the meetings 
of the Council were formerly held in the 
churchyard. A crowd of peasants, whose 
brown, purple, or scarlet bonnets wagged 
excitedly, and among whom were many of 
the militia — distinguished only by carrying 
slender, single-barrelled guns, black with 
rust, and of old-fashioned construction — 
grouped about the door. Admission was 
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denied me till the court had been con- 
sulted, and then, between two guards, with 
arms carried, I was conducted through the 
stable that formed the basement, and upa 
decayed wooden stair, to a large, bare, 
barn-like room. Here the viguzer, dressed 
in black, and wearing a sword with black 
belt and scabbard, met meat the door. 
Having explained that my motive was 
curiosity, and presented some credentials, 
I was provided with a seat on the bench, 
and justice resumed its interrupted course, 
The court occupied a raised dais, above 
which an opened cupboard showed a pic- 
ture of Christ in the centre, and the arms 
of the valley on the sides. Immediately 
beneath this sat the viguzer, while at a 
plain deal table below him a secretary took 
notes of the proceedings. On his right 
hand, two ancient consu/s, draped in huge 
brown woollen cloaks, and with black 
three-cornered hats, of at least a yard in 
width, lying beside them, watched the pro- 
ceedings, and were consulted in each case ; 
they representing the unwritten laws, or 
rather customs of Andorra, which the 
viguier, though finally deciding by his con- 
science, is required to observe. A French 
lawyer, to aid the viguzer in knotty ques- 
tions, and an advocate from Urgel to at- 
tend to the interests of the accused, com- 
pleted the court. Four of the militia stood 
sentry at the door, and the prisoners, as 
their turn came, were called out of the 
crowd below, conducted between two 
guards to the further side of the deal ta- 
ble, and there left to defend themselves, 
with the aid of an interpreter and their 
witnesses. All humiliating treatment ap- 
peared to be avoided. The scarlet bon- 
nets and old-fashioned peasant dress of the 
guards, the bare, rough aspect of the 
room, together with the supreme power of 
the court, and the grim fact that the gar- 
vote was in a box in the next room, invol- 
untarily suggested a comparison with the 
tribunals of the Reign of Terror. But the 
worst cases were for violence committed or 
attempted during the recent troubles, and 
the most serious sentence was of two 
years’ imprisonment in the Castle of 
Foix. 

In the room adjoining that occupied by 
the court, the General Council holds its 
sittings, and the archives of the state are 
preserved in a press secured with six 
locks ; each of these. bearing the name of 
a parish, whose chief cousud keeps the 
key, so that the documents can be visited 
only with the consent of all six—a nat- 
ural consequence of the principle of com- 
munity, and an arrangement that may be 
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found still employed in other Pyrenean 
valleys. The interior of the press is di- 
vided into fourteen compartments, each of 
which contains a drawer filled with manu- 
scripts. These are written in Latin, Cata- 
lan, Gascon, and French, and include no 
historical document older than 1277. 
Charters conceding particular privileges 
and immunities, according as the political 
relations of Andorra became changed by 
the vicissitudes of neighboring territories, 
and emanating from counts of Foix, kings 
of France, bishops of Urgel, governors 
of Catalonia, and kings of Spain, are the 
most important instruments. Registers of 
the deliberations of the General Council, 
notes of trials, letters, and copies of doc- 
uments, supply valuable and trustworthy 
information regarding the usages and re- 
lations of Andorra since the thirteenth 
century. A special drawer contains a man- 
uscript book, the work of a learned Andor- 
ran notary, and entitled “ Manual Digest.” 
Compiled in the last century, it supplies a 
complete account of the geography, gov- 
ernment, usages, and immunities of An- 
dorra, together with fifty-five maxims to be 
followed for the happiness and prosperity 
of the state. 

When the court broke up, many of the 
Democratic party, including several of the 
prisoners, assembled at my inn, to which I 
had been recommended by advocates of the 
Kursaal interest. While the proceedings 
of the court were being angrily discussed, 
a peasant who had discarded the old-fash- 
ioned breeches in favor of the modern 
trouser, addressed me in French, asking 
my opinion of the tribunal, which he sup- 
posed I would agree with him in consider- 
ing asa“ tribunal de comédie.” WUaving 
returned no definite answer to this question, 
I then learnt that this man’s brother, to 
whom I carried a recommendation, had 
been condemned to three days’ imprison- 
ment in the town-house (casa consistorial) 
of his village. His offence consisted in 
having organized, during the Carnival, a 
mock representation of the whole pomp 
and circumstance of the Andorran govern- 
ment, the huge three-cornered hats of the 
consuls, the amplitude of their cloaks, and 
the general antiquity and dilapidation of 
their appearance having been especially 
exaggerated. This Carnival pageant had, 
according to my informant, been often 
represented with impunity; but the party 
spirit of the time had made it a punishable 
offence, especially as its promoter, an in- 
telligent blacksmith and clock-maker, was 
a known democrat. The viguier had 
been obliged to accord a slight punishment, 
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in deference to the opinion of the con- 
suls. 

Rut the state dinner which terminated 
the visit of the wZguzer, and at the same 
time concluded the sittings of the General 
Council, is my pleasantest reminiscence of 
Andorra, as well as the source of my ac- 
quaintance with the most notable Andor- 
rans; as representing the repast of the 
feudal seignior or his representative, stip- 
ulated in the old charters of many a free 
Pyrenean community, it possessed an his- 
torical interest; while as a specimen of 
the cordial hospitality of the Andorran 
mountaineers, it may more nearly touch 
the tourist. The ordinary dinners of the 
Council had been substantial but somewhat 
rough, and characterized by pastoral 
usages, such as the placing of half a kid 
before the wviguier, and a quarter be- 
fore less-honored guests. The Casa dels 
Valls contained both a dining-room and a 
rude kitchen, and the councillors put up 
their mules in the stable that formed the 
basement, and slept in the attics, while the 
guests were lighted by two torchbearers to 
their inns. But the concluding dinner, 
being the most important ceremony, was 
undertaken by a rich proprietor, ‘ with- 
out whom,” to use the expression of a 
native, “not a straw moves in Andorra,” 
and whose substantial house afforded 
better accommodation than the Casa dels 
Valls. The viguzer was in former times 
expected to return the rude pastoral hos- 
pitality, by providing a luncheon of French 
cakes and wines, such as were then absent 
from Andorran feasts; but the progress 
of civilization has left little wanting to the 
banquets of Andorra, and I have never 
eaten a better dinner in Spain than that 
provided at the Casa Molines. The 
guests, including nearly all the officials of 
the State, were received in a long, white- 
washed room, where the table was already 
spread. The host, who had adopted the 
trouser, and exchanged the Phrygian bon- 
net for a wideawake, was otherwise dressed 
like the ordinary peasants; and all the 
other leaders of the people were, as 
regards both cleaniiness and costume, 
strictly conservative. The table, well 
provided with glass and cutlery, was soon 
surrounded by a long row of shrewd, 
intelligent, but unwashed countenances, 
crowned with nodding Phrygian caps, and 
half-concealed by high brown collars 
that inclosed still higher, but starchless, 
linen. Except the wideawake of the host, 


the black dress of the viguier, and the 
garb of the few foreigners, the company 
presented only the uniform and ancient 
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fashion of Andorra, the produce of native 
looms, and native wool and flax. The 
viguier occupied the head of the table, the 
host being on his left, and the second 
syndic on his right—the syndic-general 
being unavoidably absent. There was no 
chaplain, for the Andorrans had been tem- 
porarily excommunicated by the bishop, 
and all representatives of that suzerain 
had no part in the feast. Two ample sup- 
plies of each course were placed at either 
end of the table, and there divided by the 
nearest hands, and rapidly distributed by 
the attendants. Macaroni soup was the 
first course, and evidently a novelty; then 
followed stewed ham, peculiarly good ; for, 
as Strabo remarks, the hams of the Cer- 
retani (Cerdague) are not inferior to those 
of the Cantabri (Bayonne); and boiled cab- 
bage and potatoes, which are famous in 
Andorra, fitly accompanied the ham. A 
whitish sausage, often my only meat in the 
Catalan Pyrenees, appeared at the same 
time. Then seethed kid, anciently the 
favorite dish of the Pyreneans, and still 
the usual basis of their ceremonial feasts. 
Mutton cutlets, roast lamb, roast chicken 
and meat croquettes successively followed. 
Game of various kinds — partridge, hare, 
and blackcock — appeared next, for al- 
though the shooting season was over, the 
chasse is open during the time of the 
viguier’s visit, by old prerogative. Capital 
trout from the stream concluded the meats, 
and chocolate custard represented pudding. 
Then cigarettes were rolled, and a plate of 
cigars passed round, while a dessert of 
burnt almonds, cherries, raisins, bonbons, 
and cakes, ornamented the table. A red 
wine, grown near Urgel, and without the 
usual harsh taste of Spanish wines; then 
Rancio; then a sweet wine from Urgel; 
and lastly, Malvoisie from the Roussillon, 
abundantly accompanied the feast. The 
cookery was plain but excellent, and had 
been wholly superintended by the hostess. 
This lady appeared at dessert, accompanied 
by her daughter, and carrying a basket of 
flowers, one of which she fastened in the 
button-hole of each guest. Coffee, with 
rum or brandy, concluded the entertain- 
ment, and no speeches were made; but a 
few healths were drunk, especially those 
of France and England, out of compli- 
ment to the foreigners. The two ancient 
consuls, whom I had seen at the tribunal, 
and who are special authorities on all 
questions of ceremony, came round the 
table, and clinked glasses with me, when 
the health of my country was proposed. 
The conversation throughout the meal was 
tolerably animated, and turned at first 
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mainly on the quality of the dishes; but 
after the first courses, there arrived, by 
special messenger from Urgel, an angry 
manifesto of the bishop, declaring that the 
recent tribunal had been illegal, because 
the episcopal viguzer had not been present. 
The sonorous Latin of this document, 
couched in the style of a papal bull, and 
read out by one of the lawyers, was cal- 
culated to awe the heart. But the mo- 
mentary silence that followed its delivery 
was soon broken by assertions of detailed 
privileges, and quotations of ancient pre- 
cedent, uttered by the notaries and other 
sages of the state, and amply proving that 
the bishop was in the wrong, and that the 
Andorrans had acted strictly within the 
limits of their chartered rights. The 
bishop had appointed a viguier not ap- 
proved by the General Council; and this 
viguier had attempted to meddle in the 
internal government of Andorra; saved 
with difficulty from the enraged militia by 
the wiry daz//i who sat on one side of me, 
the bishop’s functionary had been con- 
ducted to the frontier. Strong in their 
ancient rights, and now countenanced by 
the presence of the viguzer of France, the 
Andorran authorities knew that the bishop 
must ultimately yield, and his manifesto 
became the subject of hearty laughter and 
cautious jokes, in which respect for ser- 
viceable authority was curiously mingled 
with republican sentiment. The shrewd 
republicanism of the Middle Ages could be 
well conceived at that Andorran banquet, 
where the democrats, with their foreign 
theories, were distrusted as the allies of 
the encroaching suzerain. 

The next day I learned the views of the 
democrats. After walking with the dazd/z 
already mentioned, and who paused to pray 
at each chapel on our road, I parted from 
him at his hamlet, and proceeded towards 
the village where the intelligent blacksmith 
was supposed to be confined. His brother, 
whom I met on the way, informed me that 
he was undergoing his punishment, but 
that I should have no difficulty in seeing 
him. I stopped to breakfast at the Josada 
of the place, and there, in the public room, 
found the prisoner calmly smoking a ciga- 
rette. While I breakfasted, he gave me 
his own account of all the recent troubles, 
showing that an intelligent desire to obtain 
an enlarged field for his own skilled labor, 
was the main source of his democratic 
opinions. When I at length inquired re- 
garding his imprisonment, he informed me 
that he was undergoing his sentence ; and, 
apparently in proof, produced the keys of 
the town-house from his pocket. Offer- 
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ing to show me the building, he then con- 
ducted me to a rough house situated on 
the J/aza. Unlscking the door, he ushered 
me into the council-room, and showed me 
the rude kitchen and dining-room where 
the local council are provided for. The 
building was a smaller edition of the Casa 
dels Valls; and, as there, a cupboard con- 
taining a religious painting, with the arms 
of the valley on its doors, ornamented the 
chief room. The prisoner unlocked this 
cupboard, and gave me a minute explana- 
tion of the arms, in connection with the 
feudal history of the valley. Meanwhile, 
a number of the villagers entered the 
room, and listened, in attentive silence, to 
the lecture. He then showed his audience 
out, and locked the door of the building. 
Putting the keys in his pocket, he next 
took me to his own house, and, after much 
conversation regarding mines and metals, 
accompanied me to the outskirts of the 
village. His manner of undergoing pun- 
ishment was a scarcely unfair specimen of 
the mild justice of Andorra. But he 
showed me a stout iron collar, chained to 
the wall of the town-house, and by which 
the convicted thief, with the stolen article 
placed before him, was pilloried in former 
times. The old-fashioned stocks may also 
still be seen in the Andorran villages. 

Calling at the Casa Molines before leav- 
ing Andorra, I found the men of the 
household at dinner, while the ladies were 
superintending the kitchen; and in the 
poorest houses I observed that the women 
did not sit down with the men. Through- 
out the Pyrenees, including the Basque 
Provinces, the position of the women is 
the same, in proportion as old customs 
have been preserved ; but their servitude 
is more apparent than real, and their rights 
as regards property and primogeniture are 
singularly liberal. 

From the capital of Andorra, I de- 
scended the valley to San Julian, where I 
enjoyed a long conversation with a leading 
representative of the smuggling interest. 
Having spent his youth in the exciting 
occupations of a contrabandista, he had 
now adopted a purely modern costume, 
and devoted himself to the interests of the 
gaming-house project. His views were 
purely commercial, and opposed to the 
privileges of the old aristocracy. 

Following the narrow mule-path that led 
down the valley, I arrived in three hours 
at Urgel (or La Seu, the episcopal see), 
which is not only isolated from Andorra 
by a long and narrow gorge, but still more 
effectually separated from the rest of Spain 
by the magnificent cafions of the Segre. 
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A CENTENARIAN, 


These profound cuttings, where there is 
barely room for the river to pass, and 
along which the mule-road to Urgel from 
the plain is roughly hollowed in the rock, 
sufficiently explain the independence of all 
external influences which Urgel appears 
to have usually maintained, and which has 
aided the power of the bishop to the pres- 
ent day. 

Two recent visits to Andorra have not 
altered my impressions of its people. Re- 
markable prudence and perspicuity have 
distinguished the dealings of the Andorran 
authorities with all the successive govern- 
ments of their Spanish neighbors. The 
only leading proprietor who had joined the 
democrats having been expelled from the 
state, all imprudent innovations will prob- 
ably be prevented. The bishop has made 
peace with his Andorran vassals, having 
proved his metal by inspiring, with his 
presence and commands, the gallant de- 
fence of Urgel, under the crushing bom- 
bardment by the Alfonsists. 

P. W. STUART MENTEATH. 


From The Lancet. 
A CENTENARIAN, 


THE causes of life and of death are, to 
some extent, identical. Influences which 
kill the weak, strengthen the strong, and 
in the mutual reaction of a perfect consti- 
tution, and a mode of life free from those 
lethal influences which no strength of con- 
stitution can resist, may be found the se- 
cret of extreme longevity. The history of 
centenarians often illustrates this, but it is 
not often that the conditions of their ex- 
istence can be accurately known. Not 
long ago the death was announced, at the 
age of one hundred and two, of the Rev. 
Canon Beadon, of Stoneham, the particu- 
lars of whose life are, in this respect, of 
some interest. Born in the year 1777, he 
succeeded his father in the living of Stone- 
ham in 1812, the living having been held 
by the two, father and son, for more than 
a hundred years. His ancestors presented 
examples of moderate but not extreme 
longevity, his father having died at eighty 
and his mother at eighty-six. Canon Bea- 
don was probably the last person living 
who remembered the Lord George Gordon 
riots. At the time (1780) he was three 


years of age, and he distinctly recollected 
having been held up to the window by his 
nurse to see the soldiers in the streets. 
His good health was almost uninterrupted ; 
in early manhood he had a slight illness, 
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the exact nature of which is difficult to 
ascertain, since it occurred in the year 
1798. He was about five feet nine inches 
in height, broad-shouldered and deep- 
chested, with very long arms and large 
hands. In early life he possessed great 
muscular power, which was well indicated 
by his frame. Even when long past sev- 
enty his strength of wrist was remarkable. 
He was fond of shooting and fishing; the 
former amusement he kept up till ninety- 
four, the latter till eighty-eight. When 
middle-aged he could walk out shooting 
from morning till night, exposed to any 
amount of cold and wet, and completely 
knock up many younger men. He seemed 
quite impervious to the ailments to which 
ordinary men are subject. Henever knew 
what a headache or rheumatism was. His 
digestion appeared perfect, and he could 
eat anything with impunity. He not only 
ate heartily at every meal, but used often 
to eat biscuits, etc., between meals. He 
was a “ moderate drinker ” — by no means 
a total abstainer, and was to the last ex- 
tremely fond of sweet things. As he grew 
older his step became slower, but he never 
tottered in his gait. To the last his com- 
plexion was ruddy in tint, never showing 
the parchment-like appearance so often an 
accompaniment of extreme old age. His 
condition remained as in middle age up to 
his death, neither stouter northinner. At 
ninety-seven he had his first severe ill- 
ness —an attack of bronchitis, contracted 
through going out on a very cold day, and 
he was never afterwards quite the same. 
Up to this date he had taken service in his 
church every Sunday, and his three months’ 
duty in Wells Cathedral, his voice contin- 
uing distinct and powerful; but after the 
attack of bronchitis he was more or less 
of an invalid. Nevertheless, he was able 
to answer, himself, seventy letters of con- 
gratulation which he received on his hun- 
dredth birthday. The late severe winter 
tried him very much, and he had several 
colds and slight attacks of bronchitis, from 
all of which be recovered, and he died at 
last, peaceably and painlessly, from mere 
“‘decay of nature.” During the last year 
or two of his life, if fatigued or out of 
health in any way, his mind was not per- 
fectly clear, but he never lapsed into any- 
thing like “ second childishness.” He was 
possessed of a most imperturbable temper 
and singularly even spirits, and would not 
allow anything to worry him. The two 
places where he passed almost the whole 
of his life— Wells and Stoneham —are 
relaxing in climate. One of his nephews 
is now living aged eighty-six, two died last 
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year aged eighty-five and eighty-eight re- 
spectively, and at the time of his death 
Canon Beadon had great-great-great neph- 
ews and nieces living. 


From The International Portrait Gallery. 
PRESIDENT HAYES’ EDUCATION. 


DELAWARE, the birthplace of President 
Hayes, is the centre of Ohio. Itis situated 
twenty-five miles north-west of Colum- 
bus, and has a population of about eight 
thousand inhabitants. It is a brick town, 
and well built, and is famious for a Metho- 
dist university and white sulphur springs. 
Rutherford Birchard Hayes and his sister 
Fanny attended the ordinary schools in 
Delaware, and one of their first schoolmas- 
ters is described as a little, thin, wiry Yan- 
kee, with a too athletic zeal for letters, 
which induced him to freely use the rod, 
and flog boys twice his bulk. The chil- 
dren studied together until Hayes reached 
his fourteenth year, and it is recorded that 
they read Hume and Smollett’s “ History 
of England,” Shakespeare, Tom Moore, 
and various Latin and Greek authors. 
They also dramatized Scott’s “Lady of 
the Lake.” In 1836 Hayes went to the 
academy of Norfolk, Ohio, where he re- 
mained for one year. After this. he pro- 
ceeded to Middletown, Connecticut, and 
at the school of Isaac Webb prepared for 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. This 
college was founded by Bishop Chase, 
mostly from funds collected in England. 
The principal subscribers were Lord 
Kenyon and Lord Gambier, whose names 
have been thus kept green in the memo- 
ries of Americans. Hayes in 1837 passed 
satisfactorily his examination for the fresh- 
man’s class, and entered the college at 
once. At Middletown he was deeply en- 
gaged in translating Homer, and exercised 
his ingenuity in mock-heroic law pleas, 
and every sort of grotesque extravagance 
in both prose and rhyme. His career at 
the university was eminently satisfactory. 
He gained the first prize in Latin, Greek, 





PRESIDENT HAYES’ EDUCATION ° 


and arithmetic; took part in the literary 
debates, and became tlie prominent mem- 
ber of the édllégé, so much so, that on 
graduation day'he was elected valedicto- 
rian, and his oratory on the occasion was 
much extolled on allsides. Amongst his 
fellow-students were the Hon. Joseph 
McCorkle, the Hon. R. E. Trowbridge 
(afterwards members for California and 
Michigan respectively), and Christopher 
Wolcott (attorney-general of Ohio). At 
the end of his third year at college Hayes 
put in writing his estimate of his fellow- 
students. He kept a very minute diary, 
and examined himself as to his motives, 
purposes, ideas, and aspirations. He de- 
clares himself as being at that time too 
ready to try the edge of his wit on others, 
and perceiying this failing he proceeded to 
curb it. Whether this had ‘the effect or 
not of bringing about a change in the 
opposite direction, he is described as pain- 
fully bashful in society. From the two 
extremes he at last struck a medium, and, 
gaining wisdom from his two experiences, 
he aimed at being “a good man of the 
world.” He was so much thought of 
at his college that after he left his career 
was carefully watched. In 1845 Hayes 
was invited back to the college to deliver 
the master’s oration, and in 1851 and 1853 
to deliver the annual address. But he 
modestly declined all these honors. He 
was addicted to every kind of manly sports, 
and excelled in shooting, hunting, swim- 
ming, and skating, while as a fisherman he 
was especially successful. He accom- 
plished some great feats in pedestrianism, 
walking forty miles home to Delaware, in 
twelve hours, at Christmas time, and then 
after vacation back to Gambier when there 
were four inches of snow on the ground. 
The early training of Hayes had a marked 
effect on his after career. His excellence 
in field sports greatly conduced to his 
physical strength which has been so much 
exercised ; while his studious habits, begun 
under the guidance of Judge Sherman, 
have been the means of gaining for him 
the mass of knowledge which is placed to 
his credit. 





A LACUSTRINE CANOE.—In digging a 
channel in the neighborhood of Lake Neu- 
chatel a lacustrine canoe, very nearly seven 
métres long, has been found. It has been 
placed in the Cantonal Museum, 


MusseEL BED IN THE LONDON Cray. —In 
the course of some excavation works in the 
a go oa of Hanger Hill, Ealing, a mussel 
bed has been discovered, from one to two 
inches in thickness, 











